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INTRODUCTION 

Great Expectations first appeared in a week¬ 
ly periodical entitled All the Year Round edited 
bv Charles ©ickens, and was published in 
book form in 1861. It is the last but two 
of the novelist’s longer works, and differs in 
point of construction from earlier books 
like Pickxvick Papers and David Copperfield. 
Most of Dickens’ earlier novels are loosely 
constructed, partly because thev appeared in 
weekly or monthly instalments, but also be¬ 
cause his favourite method was to draw on 
reminiscences of his own childhood and youth 
in detached scenes and impressions. In the 
later books he tries, though not always 
successfully, to construct a regular plot, and 
Great Expectations is generally considered to be 
one of the best of all his novels in this 
respect, while the interest of the story and 
the sympathetic study of the central character 
make it a favourite with younger readers. 
These characteristics, in addition to the com¬ 
parative simplicity of the language, render it 
a suitable book for study in High School and 
Intermediate classes. 

It tells the story of a boy called ’Pip', 
brought up in humble surroundings which. 
Dickens describes with great exactness and 
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truth to life. One day Pip unexpectedly in¬ 
herits a fortune and goes off ,. to , . Lond n ° n i 
where, without losing quite ah his goo 
qualities, he becomes extravagant and forgets 
his humble friends. He thinks that his fortune 
has come to him from a rich ladt, "hose 
adopted daughter he hopes to mam, but 
turns out that the money has been gnen 
him by an escaped convict "-horn he_ h 
once befriended. This is a bitter 
Pip's pride, but eventually his better natur 
Ss er s itself, and through suffering and 
honest work he is made into the= g"n 
which he had always wanted to be. This 
a ‘moral’ which is often brought out 

fn Ck the value'oTthe 'simple "natural ‘human 

Th % mam b : Ub Cer f & 

been said to be lo , seeQ f rom 

in “ net y nt f h f " This is also to a con- 

the ancle ot tantas . Expectations, 
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more space to the central story of Pip and 
his convict. Both the plot and the characters 
here show the hand of a master novelist, and 
the story is in parts as exciting as that of 
any detective novel. The one weak spot in 
the plot is the ‘happy’ ending, and this was 
not at first intended by Dickens. In the 
original version Pip does not marry Estella, 
though he meets her and is reconciled to 
her in London. The change was made, it is 
said, at the request of another novelist, Bulwer 
Lvtton, but most readers have felt that the 
story is working up towards tragedy and 
ought to end in a minor key. Apart :rom 
this blemish, Great Expectations is one of the 
best constructed of all Dickens’ novels. 

Besides the moral purpose above hinted 
at, and the construction of the plot, there 
are three other features of Dickens’ work 
which are illustrated in this novel, and which 
may be briefly mentioned. They are his 
power of drawing character, his effective use 
of ‘atmosphere’, and his great gift of humour. 

The best-drawn characters in this book 
are Pip himself, Joe and Mrs. Gargery, and 
Herbert Pocket, though other characters such 
as Uncle Pumblechook, Jaggers, Wemmick, 
Biddy, and the convict Mag witch, would 
alone suffice to make the reputation of any 
ordinary novelist. In the figure of Miss 
Havisham we certainly feel that there is some 



unreality, or at least exaggeration, and the 
character of Estella does not always carry 
conviction. Dickens thoroughly understood 
personality and can seize and represent it with 
absolute truth and vitality, but he does not 
always understand so well* the motives which 
underlie it, so that his figures may often act 
the character that he has designed for 
them. But on the whole the charge of exaggera¬ 
tion that is often brought against himis vide of 
the mark. He does not profess to depict 
London as it actually was, but describes types 
of London men and women as seen bv him, 
and if his imagination dwells bv preference 
upon the fantastic (a good instance in this 
novel the description of Miss Havisham’s 
room) he nearly always manages to make his 
pictures real and convincing. His work, if 
not always life-like, is consistently alive. He 
has a keen eye for individuality and knows 
that a good caricature must also be a good 
likeness. 

In drawing the character of Pip, Dickens 
returns to the method adopted in David 
Copper field and tells the story in the first 
person. But there is this difference, that while 
in the earlier novel David sometimes tells us 
things which he himself could not possibly 
have known, in Great Expectations the character 
of the story-teller is developed through circum¬ 
stances and nothing is said by Pip which is 


not perfectly appropriate to his character and 
situation. The result is, in the first part of 
the book, a wonderful picture o. childhood 
as seen through the eyes of a child. In Joe 
Gargery, Dickens draws one of the favourite 
types of simple, honest people and in Mrs. 
Gargery we have one of his many studies of 
selfish, nagging women whose chief function 
seems to be to bring out the virtues of 
patience and forbearance in their husbands. 
As a rule such women go unpunished, but 
in this case Mrs. Joe meets with a punishment 
which, though severe, does not go beyond 
the demands of justice. In Herbert Pocket 
we have a type of the gentleman that Pip 
aspires to become, one who, by virtue of 
birth and natural advantages, has arrived easi y 
at the point which Pip eventually reaches only 
by passing through the hard school of experience. 
The contrast between the two young men 
should be carefully studied. Magwitch, the 
convict, appears at first rather too melodra¬ 
matic to interest the reader very deeply, but 
our interest in him deepens with the growth 
of Pip s affection for him and there is genuine 
pathos in the account of his end. Considera¬ 
tions of space have made it impossible to 
include in this version many passages dealing 
with minor characters such as Pumblechook, 
Jaggers, and Wemmick, and the student who 
wishes to understand them better should read 
the whole novel in its complete form. 
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By ‘atmosphere’ is meant the scene and 
surroundings amid which a story is laid and 
their influence upon the characters and the 
plot. In Great Expectations the atmosphere is 
admirably created in the opening picture of 
the cold, misty marshes, the river, and the 
prison-ships, and is very successfully sustained 
throughout. In his youth Dickens lived for a 
time near Rochester, close to one of these 
penal settlements, and his account of the 
escape o: the convict and the terror which 
it caused in the neighbourhood is probably 
based upon his own experience. Other 
instances of the skilful use of atmosphere are 
to be found in the accounts of Smithfield 
and Xewgate Prison, and the description of 
Mr. Jaggers among his clients, though these 
unfortunately could not be fully included 
in this edition. Dickens is especiallv 
famous for his ‘interiors’, that is, des¬ 
criptions of rooms and buildings with their 
furniture and equipment, and examples of these 
can be found by the student in the novel. 
In general it may be said that Dickens’ scenery 
is always good, and that his effects are obtain¬ 
ed mainly by the isolation of important details. 

Lastly, like every other novel by Charles 
Dickens, Great Expectations affords abundant 
illustrations of the writer’s gift of humour. 
Dickens is in fact one of the greatest humo¬ 
rists in the whole range of English literature, 



and humour is the very life-blood of all his 
novels. It is a humour sometimes satirical, 
but more often purely comic or closely allied 
to sympathy and pathos. Examples of the 
satirical kind are to be seen in the character 
of Pumblechook and the account of the funeral 
ceremonies conducted by Trabb and Co. In 
this latter instance, as is not infrequently the 
case with Dickens, the humour serves as an 
illustration of manners rather than of individual 
character. Of the other and more tvpicallv 
English kind of humour there are manv examples 
in the speeches and characterisation of Joe 
Gargerv, Magwitch, Herbert Pocket, and 
others. The story of the book is supposed 
to be told by Pip, and the narrative, as has been 
said, is appropriate to his character and his 
position in the story ; nevertheless, the genial, 
tolerant, and large-hearted personality of the 
novelist himself is evident throughout and 
nowhere more clearly than in the humorous 
passages. It is this feature of his work that 
more than any other has endeared Dickens to 
the heart of the English people and made him 
the only novelist of his time and country whose 
works are still widely read in England todav. 
The above brief remarks are offered in the 
hope of interesting the student in one of his 
best, if not most characteristic, novels. 


F. J. FIELDEN. 



PREFACE 


Th is edition of Charles Dickens' "Great Expectations'' it> 
its abridged form is meant for the use of High School and 
Intermediate Classes of Indian Universities. I have attempted- 
to bear in mind the needs and capabilities of those for 
whom it is intended. The abridgement has been made 
chiefly with a view to getting longer continuous extracts 
with longer summaries to balance them. The summaries 
are printed in italics and are not a continuation of Pip's 
narrative, and in the text itself the language of the original 
is unchanged throughout. Attention has been concentrated 
on the s^ory of Pip's life and his connections with Miss 
Havish am and with the convict. 

It is a great privilege that the Introduction to this book, 
has been written by Professor F- J. Fielden, Chairman, 
English Department, Aligarh University. 1 take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing my deep feelings of gratitude to this 
eminent professor at whose feet 1 learned to taste the plea¬ 
sures of English Literature and without whose constant 
guidance and inspiration it would not have been possible 
for me to undertake this work. I am also grateful to 
Dr. G. S. Saharia, Ph. D., for his affectionate love and advice 
at all times, and especially for the help rendered in bringing 
out this bock. 


I. S. Saharyia. 



GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


CHAPTER I 

THE COXVICT 

Mv father’s family name being Pirrip, and 
mv Christian name Philip, my infant tongue 
could make of both names nothing longer or 
more explicit than Pip. So I called myselt 
Pip, and came to be called Pip. I was an 
orphan. 

Ours was the marsh countrv down by the 
river. One evening I found out for certain, 
that this bleak place overgrown with nettles 
was the churchyard; and that Philip Pirrip, late 
of this parish, also Georgiana, wife of the above, 
were dead and buried; and that the dark rlat 
wilderness beyond the churchyard was the 
marshes; and that the small bundle of shivers 
growing afraid of it all and beginning to cry, 
was Pip. 

“Hold your noise!” cried a terrible voice, 
as a man started up from among the graves at 
the side of the church porch. “ Keep still, vou 
little devil, or I’ll cut your throat!" 

A fearful man, with a great iron on his leg, 
soaked in water, lamed by stones and cut bv 
flints, who iimped and shivered, and glared 
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and chattered in his head as he seized me by the 
chin. 

“Oh! Don’t cut my throat, sir” I pleaded 
in terror. “Pray don’t do it, sir.” 

“Tell us your name !” said the man. 
‘‘Quick ! ” 

‘‘Pip, sir.” 

‘‘Once more,” said the man, staring at me. 
“Give it mouth ! ” 

“Pip. Pip, sir.” 

“Show us where you live,” said the man. 
“Pint out the place ! ” 

r I pointed to where our village lay, on the 
flat in-shore among the alder-trees and pollards, 
a mile or more from the church. 

The man, after looking at me for a moment, 
turned me upside down, and emptied my poc¬ 
kets. There was nothing in them but a piece 
of bread. When the chui^h came to itself— 
for he was so sudden and strong that he made 
it go head over heels before me, and I saw 
the steeple under my feet—when the church 
came to itself, I say, I was seated on a high 
tombstone, trembling, while he ate the bread 
ravenusly. 

“ Ha ! ” he muttered then, considering. “Who 
•d’ve live with—supposin’ you’re kindly let 
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to live, which I han’t made up my mind 
about ? ” 

“My sister, sir-Mrs. Joe Gargery- 

wife of Joe Gargery, the blacksmith, sir,” 

“Blacksmith, eh?” said he, and looked 
down at his leg. 

After darkly looking at his leg and at me 
several times, he came closer to my tombstone, 
took me by both arms, and looked at me 
most powerfully. 

“Now lookee here,” said he, “the question 
being whether you’re to be let to live. You 
know what a file is?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you know what wittles is?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

After each question he tilted me over a 
little more, so as to give me a greater sense 
of helplessness and danger. 

“You get me a file. And you get me 
wittles. You bring ’em both to me, or I’ll have 
your heart and liver out.” 

I was dreadfully frightened, and so giddy 
that I clung to him with both hands, and. 
said, “If you would kindly please to let me 
keep upright, sir, perhaps I shouldn’t be sicj^ 
and perhaps I could attend more.” 
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So he held me by the arms, in an upright 
position on the top of the stone, and went 
on in these fearful terms :— 

You bring me, to-morrow morning early, 
that file and them wittles. You bring the lot 
to me, at that old Batterv over yonder. You 
do it, and you never dare to say a word or 
dare to make a sign concerning your having 
seen such a person as me, or any person 
sumever, and vou shal. be let to live. You 
fail, or vou go from my words in any par- 
tickler, no matter how small it is, and your 
heart and vour liver shall be tore out, roasted 
and ate. Now, I ain’t alone, as you may think I 
am. There’s a young man hid with me, in 
comparison with which young man I am a 
Angel. That young man hears the words I 
speak. That young man has a secret way, 
pecooliar to himself, of getting at a boy, and 
at his heart, and at his liver. It is in fwain 
for a boy to attempt to hide himself rom 
that voung man. A boy may lock his door, 
may be warm in bed, may tuck himself up, 
may draw the clothes over his head, may 
think himself comfortable and safe, but that 
young man will softly creep and creep his 
way to him and tear him open. I am a-keep- 
ing that young man from harming of you, 
at the present moment, with great difficulty. 
I find it wery hard to hold that young man 
off of your inside. Now, what do you say? 
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I said that I would get him the fue, and 
I would get him what broken bits or food 1 
could, and I would come to him at the Batter), 
early in the morning, and so we parted. 

Throughout the night I was in mortal 
terror of the young man who wanted my heart 
and liver, and I had no hope of deliverance 
through my all-powerful sister. Yet early next 
morning, I went to the pantry and stoie some 
bread, some rind of cheese, about half a jar of 
mincemeat, some brandy from a stone bottle, 
a meat-bone with very little on it, and a 
beautiful round compact pork-pie. 

There was a door in the kitchen, commu¬ 
nicating with the forge; I unlocked and un¬ 
bolted that door, and got a file from among 
Joe’s tools. Then I put the fastenings as I 
had found them, opened the door at which I 
had entered when I ran home last night, shut 
it, and ran for the misty marshes. Making 
my way along here with all despatch, I had just 
crossed a ditch, which I knew to be very 
near the Battery, and had just scrambled up the 
mound beyond the ditch, when I saw the man 
sitting before me. His back w^as towards me, and 
he had his arms folded, and was nodding 
forward, heavy with sleep. 

I thought he would be more glad i I came 
upon him with his breakfast, in that unex¬ 
pected manner, so I went forward softly and 
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touched him on the shoulder. He instantly 
jumped up, and it was not the same man, 
but another man! 

And yet this man was dressed in coarse gray, 
too, and had a great iron on his leg, and was 
lame, and hoarse, and cold, and was everything 
that the other man was; except that he had not 
the same face, and had a flat, broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned hat on. All this I saw in a mo¬ 
ment, for I had only a moment to see it in : he 
swore an oath at me, made a hit at me—it was a 
round, weak blow that missed me and almost 
knocked himself down, for it made him stumble 
—and then he ran into the mist, stumbling twice 
as he went, and I lost him. 

“It’s the young man !” I thought, feeling 
my heart shoot as I identified him I daresay 
I should have felt a pain in my iver, too, if I 
had known where it was. 

I was soon at the Battery after that, and 
there was the right man waiting for me. He 
was awfully cold, to be sure. I half expected 
to see him drop down before my face and die 
of deadly cold. His eyes looked so awfully 
hungry, too, that when I handed him the file 
and he laid it down on the grass, it occurred to 
me he would have tried to eat it, if he had not 
seen my bundle. He was soon gobbling mince¬ 
meat, meat-bone, bread, cheese and pork-pie, 
all at once staring distrustfully while he did 
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so at the mist all round us. Some real oi 
fancied sound now gave him a start, and he 
said, suddenly— 

“ You’re not a deceiving imp ? You brought 
no one with you ?” 

“No, sir ! No!’’ 

“Nor giv’ no one the office to follow you ? ” 
“No ! ” 

"Well,” said he, "I believe you. You’d be 
but a fierce young hound indeed, if at your time 
of life you could help to hunt a wretched war- 
mint, hunted as near death and dunghill as 
this poor wretched warmint is!” 

Pitying his desolation, and watching him as 
he gradually settled down upon the pie, I made 
bold to say, “I am glad you enjoy it.” 

“Did you speak?” 

“I said I was glad you enjoyed it.” 

“Thankee, my boy. I do.” 

He swallowed, or rather snapped up, every 
mouthful, too soon and too fast ; and he looked 
sideways here and there while he ate, as if he 
thought there was danger in every direction of 
somebody’s coming to take the pie away. At 
last he crammed what little food was left into 
the breast of his gray pocket. He went down 
on the rank wet grass, filing at his iron like a 
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madman, and not minding me or min ding his 
own leg, which had an old chafe upon it, and 
was bloody, but which he handled as roughly 
as if it had no more feeling in it than the file. 
I was very much afraid of him again, now that 
lie had worked himself into this fierce hurry, 
and I was likewise very much afraid of keeping 
away from home any longer. I told him I must 
go, but he took no notice, so I thought the best 
thing I could do was to slip off. The last I saw 
of him, his head was bent over his knee and 
was working hard at his fetter, muttering 
impatient imprecations at it and at his leg. The 
last I heard of him, I stopped in the mist to 
listen, and the file was still going. 



CHAPTER II 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 

My sister, Mrs. Joe Gargery, was more than 
twenty years older than I, and had established 
a great reputation with herself and the neigh¬ 
bours because she had brought me up “ bv 
hand.” She was not a good-looking woman : 
she was tall and bony with black hair and eyes 
and a red skin, and almost always wore a coarse 
apron. Joe was a fair man, with curls of flaxen 
hair and blue eyes. He was a mild, good- 
natured, sweet-tempered, easy-going, foolish, 
dear fellow—a sort of Hercules in strength, and 
also in weakness. 

It was Christmas Day. Mrs. Joe was prodigi¬ 
ously busy in getting the house ready for the 
festivities of the day, and Joe had been put 
upon the kitchen door-step to keep him out of 
the dustpan—an article into which his destiny 
always led him sooner or later, when my sister 
was vigorously sweeping the floors of her estab¬ 
lishment. 

We were to have a superb dinner, consisting 
of a leg of pickled pork and greens, and a pair of 
roast stuffed fowls. A handsome mince-pie had 
been made yesterday morning and the pudding 
was already on the boil. These extensive 
arrangements occasioned us to be cut off uncere¬ 
moniously in respect of breakfast ; “for I ain’t,” 
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said Mrs. Joe, “I ain’t a-going to have flo for¬ 
mal cramming and busting and washing up 
now, with what I’ve got before me, I promise 
you !” 

Mr. Wopsle, the clerk at church, was to dine 
with us; and Mr. Hubble, the wheelwright, and 
Mrs. Hubble ; and Uncle Pumblechook, who 
was a well-to-do corn-chandler in the nearest 
town, and drove his own chaise-cart. The 
dinner hour was half-past one. When Joe and 
I got home, we found the table laid and Mrs. Joe 
dressed. Everything was most splendid. 

I opened the door to the company—and I 
opened it first to Mr. Wopsle, next to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubble, and last of all to Uncle Pumble¬ 
chook. 

“Mrs. Joe,’’ said Uncle Pumblechook, a 
large, hard-breathing, middle-aged, slow man, 
with a mouth like a fish, dull staring eyes, and 
sandy hair standing upright on his head, so that 
he looked as if he had just been all but choked, 
and had that moment come to ; “I have brought 
you as the compliments of the season—I have 
brought you, Mum, a bottle of sherry wine—and 
I have brought you, Mum, a bottle of port 
wine.’’ Every Christmas Day he presented him¬ 
self, as a profound novelty, with exactly the 
same words, and earning the two bottles like 
dumb-bells. We dined on these occasions in 
the kitchen, and adjourned, for the nuts and 
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oranges and apples, to the parlour ; which was 
a change very lake Joe’s change from his work¬ 
ing clothes to his Sunday dress. 

[The Christmas Dinner was enjoyed by everyone 
except poor Pip , who was on tenterhook lest his 
theft of provisions from the pantry should be dis¬ 
covered. At last he could bear it no longer, and 
started to run out of the house, but at the — door he 
was stopped by a party of soldiers carrying a pair of 
handcuffs. The soldiers ivere in search of two con¬ 
victs who had escaped from the Hulks, or prison- 
ships, in the river near by, and they wanted a 
blacksmith to mend the handcuffs. When Joe had 
done the job, the soldiers, led by their sergeant, 
went off in pursuit of the convicts, and Joe, Pip, 
and Mr. Wopsle accompanied them.'] 

The soldiers were moving on in the direc¬ 
tion of the old Battery, and we were moving 
on a little way behind them, when, all of a 
sudden, we all stopped. For there had reach¬ 
ed us on the wings of the wind and rain 
a long shout. It was repeated. It was at a 
distance towards the east, but it was long 
and loud. Nay, there seemed to be two or 
more shouts raised together—if one might 
judge from a confusion in the sound. 
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To this effect the sergeant and the nearest 
men were speaking under their breath, when 
Joe and I came up. After another moment’s 
listening, Joe (who was a good judge) agreed, 
and Mr. Wopsle (who was a bad judge) agreed. 
The sergeant, a decisive man, ordered that the 
sound should not be answered, but that the 
course should be changed, and that his men 
should make towards it “at the double.’ So 
we slanted to the right (where the east was) 
and Joe pounded away so wonderfully, that I 
had to hold on tight to keep my seat on his 
back. 

t 

It was a run indeed now, and what Joe 
called, in the only two words he spoke all 
the time, “a Winder.’’ Down banks and up 
banks, and over gates, and splashing into 
dykes, and breaking among coarse rushes : 
no man cared where he went. As we came 
nearer to the shouting, it became more and 
more apparent that it was made by more 
than one voice. Sometimes it seemed to stop 
altogether, and then the soldiers stopped. 
When it broke out again, the soldiers made for 
it at a greater rate than ever, and we after 
them. After a while, we had so run it down, 
that we could hear one voice calling “Murder ! 
and another voice, “Convicts! Runaways! 
Guard! This way for the runaway convicts!’ 
Then both voices would seem to be stifled in a 
struggle, ana then would break out again. 
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And when it had come to this, the soldiers 
ran like deer, and Joe too. 

The sergeant ran in first, when we had run 
the noise quite down, and two of his men ran 
in close upon him. Their pieces w r ere cocked 
and levelled when we all ran in. 

“Here are both men !” panted the sergeant, 
struggling at the bottom of a ditch. “ Surrender, 
you two, and confound you for two wild beasts! 
Come asunder! ” 

Water was splashing, and mud -was flying, 
and oaths were being sworn, and blows were 
being struck, when some more men went 
down into the ditch to help the sergeant, and 
dragged out, separately, my convict and the 
other one. Both were bleeding and panting 
and execrating and struggling; but of course 
I knew them both directly. 

“Mind!" said my convict, wiping blood 
from his face with his ragged sleeves, and 
shaking torn hair from his fingers ; “I took 
him! 1 give him up to you! Mind that!” 

“It’s not much to be particular about,” 
said the sergeant ; “it’ll do you small good, 
my man, being in the same plight yourself. 
Handcuffs there!” 

“I don’t expect it to do me any good. 
I don’t w r ant it to do me more good than 
it does now,” said my convict, with a greedy 
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laugh. "I took him. He knows it. That’s 
enough for me. 

The other convict was livid to look at, 
and, in addition to the old bruised left side 
of his face, seemed to be bruised and torn all 
over He could not so much as get his breath 
to speak, until thev were both separately hand¬ 
cuffed, but leaned upon a soldier to keep himself 

from falling. 

“Take notice, guard —he tried to murder 
me,” were his first words. 

“Tried to murder him?” said my convict 
disdainfully. “Try, and not do it? I took 
him, and giv him up; that s what I done. 

I not onlv prevented him getting off the 
marshes, but I dragged him here-dragged 
him this far on his wav back He s a ge 
man, if vou please, this villain. Now, the 
Hulks has got its gentleman again through 
me Murder him? Worth my while, too to 
murder him, when I could do worse and drag 

him back. 

The other one still gasped. He tried— -he 
tried—to—murder me. Bear—bear witness. 

“Lookee here'.” said my convict to the 
sergeant. Single-handed I got dear of the 
rnKn ship; I made a dash and I done it. I 
could ha^got clear of these death-cold flats 
likewise—look at my leg: you won t find much 
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iron on it—if I hadn’t made the discovery 
that he was here. Let him go free ? Let him 
profit by the means as I found out ? Let him 
make a tool of me afresh and again? Once 
more ? No, no, no. If I had died at the bottom 
there—” and he made an emphatic swing at the 
ditch with his manacled hands — “ I’d have 
held to him with that grip, that you should 
have been safe to find him in my hold.’ 

The other fugitive, who was evidently in 
extreme horror of his companion, repeated, 
“He tried to murder me. I should have been 
a dead man if you had not come up.’’ 

“Enough of this parley,” said the sergeant. 
“Light those torches.” 

As one of the soldiers, who carried a 
basket in lieu of a gun, went down on his 
knee to open it, my convict looked round 
for the first time, and saw me. I had 
alighted from Joe’s back on the brink of the 
ditch when we came up, and had not moved 
since. I looked at him eagerly when he looked 
at me, and slightly moved my hands and shook 
my head. I had been waiting for him to see 
me, that I might try to assure him of mv 
innocence. It was not at all expressed to me 
that he even comprehended my intention, for 
he gave me a look that I did not understand, 
and it all passed in a moment. But if he had 
looked at me for an hour or for a dav. I could 
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not have remembered his face ever afterwards 
as having been more attentive. 

The soldier with the basket soon got a 
light, and lighted three or four torches, 
and took one himself and distributed the 
others. It had been almost dark before, but now 
it seemed quite dark and soon afterwards very 
dark. Before we departed from that spot, four 
soldiers standing in a ring fired twice into the 
air. Presentlv we saw other torches kindled 
at some distance behind us, and others on the 
marshes on the opposite bank of the river. 
"All right,” said the sergeant. “March!” 

After an hour or so of this travelling, we 
came to a rough wooden hut and a landing- 
place. There was a guard in the hut, and 
thev challenged, and "the sergeant answered. 
Then, we went into the hut, where there 
was a smell of tobacco and whitewash, and a 
bright fire, and a lamp, and a stand of muskets, 
and a drum, and a low wooden bedstead, 
like an overgrown mangle without the 
machinerv. capable of holding about a dozen 
soldiers all at once Three or four soldiers, 
who lav upon it in their great-coats, were not 
much interested in us, but just lifted their heads 
and took a sleepv stare, and then lav down 
aeain The sergeant made some kind of report, 
and some entrv in a book, and then the convict 
whom I call the other convict, was dratted 
off with his guard, to go on board first. 
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My convict never looked at me, except 
that once. While we stood in the hut, he 
stood before the fire looking thoughtfully at 
it, or putting up his feet by turns upon the 
hob, and looking thoughtfully at them as if 
he pitied them for their recent adventures. 
Suddenly, he turned to the sergeant, and re¬ 
marked— 

“I wish to say something respecting this 
escape. It may prevent some persons laying 
under suspicion alonger me.” 

“You can say what you like,” returned 
the sergeant, standing coolly looking at him 
with his arms folded, “but you have no call 
to say it here. You’ll have opportunity enough 
to say about it, and hear about it, before it’s 
done with, you know.” 

“I know, but this is another pint, a 
separate matter. A man can’t starve; at least 
I can’t. I took some wittles, up at the village 
over yonder—where the church stands a’most 
out on the marshes.” 

You mean stole,” said the sergeant. 

“And I’ll tell you where from. From the 
blacksmith’s.” 

“Hollo ! ” said the sergeant, staring at Joe. 

“Hollo, Pip !” said Joe, staring at me. 
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“It was some broken wittles—that s wnat 
it was—and a dram of liquor, and a pie. 

“Have vou happened to miss such an article 
as a pie, blacksmith ?" asked the sergeant con¬ 
fidentially. 

"Mv wife did, at the very moment when 
vou came in.—Don’t you know, Pip 3 

“So.” said my convict, turning his eyes 
on Joe in a moodv manner, and without the 
least glance at me; “so you re the blacksmith, 
are vou? Then I’m sorry to say. I’ve eat your 
pie.’’ 

“God knows vou're welcome to it—so far 
as it was ever mine," returned Joe, with a 
saving remembrance of Mrs. Joe. “We don t 
know" w'hat vou have done, but we wouldn t 
have you starved to death for it, poor miserable 
fellow-creature.—'Would us, Pip? ” 

The something chat I had noticed before 
clicked in the man’s throat again, and he 
turned his back. The boat had returned, and 
his guard were ready, so we followed him to 
the landing-place made of rough stakes ^anu 
stones, and saw him put into the boat, wnich 
was rowed bv a crew of convicts like himself 
No one seemed surprised to see him, or interested 
in seeing him, or glad to see him, or sorrv to 
see hiiruor spoke a word, except that somebody 
in the boat growled as if to dogs, Give waw 
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you!” which was the signal for the dip 
of the oars. By the light of the torches, we 
saw the black Hulk lying out a little wav 
from the mud of the shore, like a wicked Noah's 
ark. Cribbed and barred and moored by massive 
rusty chains, the prison-ship seemed in my 
young eyes to be ironed like the prisoners. We 
saw the boat go alongside, and we saw him 
taken up the side and disappear. Then, the 
ends of the torches were flung hissing into the 
water, and went out, as if it were all over 
with him. 



CHAPTER III 


GOOD NEWS 

When I was old enough. I was to be 
pprenticed to Joe. and until I could assume 
hat dignity I was not to be what Mrs. joe 
ailed “Pompeyed'or pampered. 

Mr. Wopsle's great-aunt kept an evening 
chool in the village; that is to say, she was 
. ridiculous old woman of limited means and 
inlimited infirmity. who used to go to sleep 
rom six to seven everv evening, in the society 
)f youth who paid twopence per week each 
or the improving opportunity of seeing her 
lo it. She rented a small cottage, ana Mr. 
A'opsle had the room upstairs, where we students 
lsed to overhear him reading aloud in a most 
dignified and terrific manner, and occasionally 
jumping on the ceiling. There was a fiction 
hat Air. Wopslc “examined” the scholars, 
)nce a quarter. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, besides keeping 
his Educational Institution, kept in the same 
oom—a little general shop. She had no 
dea what stock she had, or what the price 
jf anvthing in it was; but there was a little 
jreasv memorandum-book kept in a drawer, 
.vhich served as a Catalogue of Prices, and 
jv this oracle Biddy arranged all the shop 
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transactions. Biddy was Mr. Wopsle’s great- 
aunt’s grand-daughter; I confess myself quite 
unequal to the working out of the problem, 
what relation she was to Mr. Wopsle. She 
was an orphan like myself; like me, too, had 
been brought up by hand. She was most 
noticeable, I thought, in respect of her 
extremities, for her hair always wanted brush¬ 
ing, her hands always wanted washing, and 
her shoes always wanted mending and pull¬ 
ing up at heel. This description must be 
received with a week-day limitation. On 
Sundays she went to church elaborated. 

With great difficulty and more bv the 
help of Biddy than of Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, 
I began in a purblind, groping way to read, 
write, and cipher, on the very smallest scale. 

One night I was sitting in the chimney- 
corner with Joe. I think it must have been 
a full year after our hunt upon the marshes, 
for it was a long time after, and it was winter 
and a hard frost. 

Mrs. Joe made occasional trips with Uncle 
Pumblechook on market-days, to assist him 
in buying such household stuffs and goods 
as required a woman’s judgment; Uncle 
Pumblechook being a bachelor and reposing 
no confidences in his domestic servant. This 
was market-day, and Mrs. Joe was out on one 
of these expeditions. 
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to be extremely light and sportive, “ or I'll 
work him.” 

I had heard of Miss Havisham up town— 
everybody, for miles round, had heard of Miss 
Havisham up town — as an immensely rich 
and grim lady who lived in a large and 
dismal house barricaded against robbers, and 
who led a life of seclusion. 


‘‘Well, to be sure!” said Joe, astounded. 
‘‘I wonder how she comes to know Pip ! ” 

“And couldn’t she ask Uncle Pumblechook 
t . , bo\ to go and play there ? 

Isn t it just barely possible that Uncle Pumble¬ 
chook may be a tenant of hers, and that he 
may sometimes go there to pay his rent ? And 
couldn t she then ask Uncle Pumblechook if 
if he knew of a boy to go and play there? And 
couldn t Uncle Pumblechook, being always 
considerate and thoughtful for us, then mention 
tms boy, that I have for ever been a willing 
slave to? You do not know that Uncle 
Pumblechook, being sensible that this boy’s 
fortune may be made by his going to Miss 
Havisham s, has offered to take him into town 
to-night in his own cart, and to keep him 
iO-night and to take him with his own hands 
i 0 Aiiss Havisham s to-morrow morning And 
Lor-a-mussy me ! ” cried my sister, casting off 
ner bonnet in sudden desperation, “here I 
stand talking to mere Mooncalfs, with Uncle 
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Pumblechook waiting, and the mare catching 
cold at the door, and the boy grimed with 
brock and dirt from the hair of his head to 
the sole of his foot. 

With that, she pounced upon me, like an 
eagle on a lamb, and my face was squeezed 
into wooden bowls in sinks, and m> ea 
put under taps of water-butts, and I was soaped 
and kneaded and towelled, and thumped, and 
harrowed and rasped, uotu I «ady was qutte 
beside m vs elf. (I mav here remark that I sup¬ 
pose mvself to be better acquainted than any 
P -fL 'authorin' svith the ridgy effect of a 
h S Massing unsvmpathencally over 

wedding-nng p S 'vyhen mv ablutions 
the human countenance.) ” ckan 

o71he C srife, character, like a young pemtent 
f eJkdoth and trussed up in my tightest 
into « ', B j „. as ch en delivered over 

and fearfulles , formadlv received 

t0 Mr. Pumtdechook, 

”p e on me the speech that had 

grate S ful°toTll friends, but especially unto them 
fvhich brought you up by hand. 

“Good-bye, Joe!” 

‘ ; God bless you, Pip, old chap! 

T had never parted from him before, and 
what with my feelings and what wtth soap-s u i, 
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I could at first see no stars from the chaise- 
cart. But they twinkled out one by one, with¬ 
out throwing any light on the questions why 
on earth I was going to play at Miss Havisham's 
and what on earth I was expected to play at. 



CHAPTER IV 


NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

0» ,‘ he , —^SJat e.ght'o'clKk 

f„The e Fariour%etod Ms shop j jhe^gh 

st'lmd tor Miss Havisham's and within a quarter 
oTan hour we came to the house, which was of 
old bncl and dismal, and had a gr manv iron 

bars to 'V Th «iJ aS 5 o a wehTd to t”it, S 
ringing the bell until some one should come to 

open it. ' . 

Soon a voung lady appeared, and took us 
Soon a 5 as Q f a bout my own 

inSld6 but £ seemed' much older than 1, of course, 
a ge , but seem b diul an d self-possessed; 

K^a^nfuiof rue... she bad 

been one-and-twenty, and a queen. 

T entered and found myself in a pretty 
^room.w^redvuithwa^^ 

the strangest lad> I naye 
ever see. 

she was dressed_in rich^" 
“ d re‘wUte And she had a long whited 
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dependent from her hair, and she had bridal 
flowers in her hair, but her hair was white. 
Some bright jewels sparkled on her neck and 
on her hands and some other jewels lav spark¬ 
ling on the table. Dresses, less splendid than 
the dress she wore, and half-packed trunks 
were scattered about. She had not quite 
finished dressing, for she had but one snoe 
on—the other was on the table near her nand 
her veil was but half arranged, her watch and 
chain were not put on, and some lace for her 
bosom lav with those trinkets, and with her 
handkerchief, and gloves, and some flowers 
and a Prayer-Book, all confusedly heaped about 
the looking-glass. Everything had lost its 
lustre, and was faded and yellow. I saw that 
the bride within the bridal dress had withered 
like the dress, and like the flowers, and had no 
brightness left but the brightness of her sunken 
eves. I saw that the dress had been put upon 
the rounded figure of a young woman, and 
that the figure upon which it now hung loose 
had shrunk to skin and bone. 


“Who is it?" said the lady at the table. 
“Pip. Ma’am.” 

“Pip?” 

“Mr. Pumblechook’s boy, ma'am. Come— 
to play." 

“Come nearer; let me look at you. Come 
close.” 
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It was when I stood before her, avoiding 
her eves, that I took note of the surrounding 
objects in detail, and saw that her watch had 
stopped at twenty minutes to nine, and t 
a clock in the room had stopped at twenty 

minutes to nine. 

“Look at me,” said Miss Havisham_ 'You 
are not afraid of a woman who has net er seen 
the sun since you were born ? 

I regret to state that I was not afraid of 
telling the enormous lie comprehended in the 

answer iNo. 

“I sometimes have sick fancies, she went 

on “and That e a sick fancy that I want to see 
on, ana there'” with an impatient 

some plat There, there hand; 

TbT m “..y P £' % — -* <*► 

• v * 

nn ate . 

••Vo ma'am I am very sorry for you, and 

N T ran-’t play just now. It s so nett- 
very sorrt I can t pla 1 ^ sQ fine - an d 

here, and so strange, 

melancholy .. ,, 

so meknchoTy w both of us ! Call Estdla. 

n''"to 11 play 6 begg”-my“eighbour n before 
down to piat u ';»s - g gamei an d 

EuESor a stupid, clumsy, labouring 
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boy. I played the game to an end with Estella, 
and she beggared me. She threw the cards 
down on* the table when she had won them 
all, as if she despised them for having been 
won of me. 

“When shall I have you here again?” said 
Miss Havisham. “Let me think. 

I was beginning to remind her that to¬ 
day was Wednesday, when she checked me 
with her former impatient movement of the 
fingers of her right hand. 

“ There, there ! I know nothing of days 
of the week ; I know nothing of weeks of the 
year. Come again after six days. You hear ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Estella, take him down. Let him have 
something to eat, and let him roam and look 
about him while he eats. Go, Pip.” 

I followed Estella down into the court-yard, 
where she brought me some bread and meat 
and a little mug of beer, and then left me. 
When she was gone, I looked about me for a 
place to hide my face in, and got behind one 
of the gates in the brewery-lane, and leaned 
my sleeve against the wall there, and leaned 
my forehead on it, and cried. As I cried, I 
kicked the wall and took a hard twist at my 
hair ; so bitter were my feelings, and so sharp 
was the smart without a name, that needed 
counteraction. 
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I got rid of my injured feelings for the 
time by kicking them into the brewery wall, 
and twisting them out of my hair,' and then 
I smoothed my face with my sleeve, and came 
from behind the gate. The bread and meat 
were acceptable, and the beer was warming 
and tingling, and I was soon in spirits to look 
about me. 

At length I saw Estella approaching with 
the keys to let me out. She gave me a trium¬ 
phant glance in passing me, as if she rejoiced 
that my hands were so coarse and my boots 
were so thick, and she opened the gate, and 
stood holding it. I was a passing out without 
looking at her, when she touched me w th a 
taunting hand. 

“Why don’t you cry?” 

“Because I don’t want to.” 

“You do,” said she, “you have been cry¬ 
ing till you are half blind, and you are near cry¬ 
ing again now.” 

She laughed contemptuously, pushed me 
out, and locked the gate upon me. I went 
straight to Mr. Pumblechook’s and was im¬ 
mensely relieved to find him not at home. So, 
leaving word with the shopman on what 
day 1 was wanted at Miss Havisharo’s again, 
1 set off on the four-mile walk to our forge ; 
pondering, as I went along, on all I had seen, 



and deeply revolving that I was a commoi 
labouring boy; that my hands were coarse, tha 
mv boots were thick; that I had fallen inn 
a "despicable habit of calling knaves Jacks ; tha 
I was much more ignorant than I had consid 
ered myself last night, and generally that 
was in a low-lived, bad way. 

That was a memorable day to me, for i 
made great changes in me. But it is the sam 
with anv life. Imagine one selected day struc; 
out of it, and think how different its cours 
would have been. Pause, you who read thu 
and think for a moment of the long chain c 
iron or gold, of thorns or flowers, that woul 
never have bound you, but for the formatio 
of the first link on one memorable day. 



CHAPTER V 


miss havisham’s birthday 

u r ^ e a PP°^ nte( i time 1 returned to Miss 
Havisham s, and my hesitating ring at the 
gate brought out Estella. As we were going 

r ir n ° Ur canc ^ e Hong the dark passage, 
E^tclia stopped all of a sudden, and, facing 
rounu, saic in her taunting manner with her face 
quite close to mine— 

“Well?” 

^ ell, miss?” I answered, almost falling 
over her and checking mvself. 

^hc stood looking at me, and, of course, 
1 stood looking at her. 

'Am I pretty?” 

^ es; I think you are very pretty.” 

"Am I insulting?” 

Not so much so as you were last time,” 
said I. 

"Not so much so?” 


She fired when she asked the last question, 
and she slapped my face with such force as she 
had, when I answered it. 
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“Now?” said she, “You little coarse mons¬ 
ter, what do you think of me now ?” 

“I shall not tell you.” 

“Because you are going to tell, upstairs. 
Is that it ?” 

“No,” said I, “that’s not it. ” 

“Why don’t you cry again, you little 
wretch ?” 

“Because I’ll never cry for you again, said 
I. Which was, I suppose, as false a declaration 
as ever was made ; for I was inwardly crying 
for her then, and I know what I know of the 
pain she cost me afterwards. 

We were soon in Miss Havisham s room, 
where she said, “Since this house strikes you 
as old and grave, boy, and you are unwilling 
to play, are you willing to work ? ” 

I could answer this inquiry with a better 
heart than I had been able to find for the other 
question, and I said I was quite willing. 

“Then go into that opposite room,’’ said 
she, pointing at the door behind me with her 
withered hand, “and wait there till I come.” 

I crossed the staircase landing, and entered 
the room she indicated. Every discernible 
thing in it was covered with dust and mould, 
and dropping to pieces. The most prominent 
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object was a long table with a tablecloth spread 
on it as if a feast had been in preparation when 
the house and the clock ah stopped together. 

n epergne or centre-piece of some kind was in 
the middle of this cloth ; it was so heavi y 
o\er ung with cobwebs that its form was quite 
indistinguishable; and as I looked along the 
yellow expanse out of which I remember its 
seeming to grow, like a black fungus, I saw 
speckled-legged spiders with blotchy bodies 
running home to it, and running out from it, as 
it some circumstance of the greatest public 
importance had just transpired in the spider 
community. r 


I heard the mice, too, rattling behind the 
panels, as if the same occurrence were important 
to their interests. But the black beetles 
took no notice of the agitation, and groped 
about the hearth in a ponderous, elderly way, 
as if they were short-sighted and hard of hear¬ 
ing, and not on terms with one another. 


These crawling things had fascinated my 
attention, and I was watching them from a dis¬ 
tance, when Miss Havisham laid a hand upon 
my shoulder. She had a crutch-headed stick 
on which she leaned, and she looked like the 
Witch of the place. 

This, said she, pointing to the long table 
"with her stick, ‘is wiiere I will belaid when I am 
dead. They shall come and look at me here.” 
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"What do you think that is ? ” she asked 
me, again pointing with her stick; "that, 
where those cobwebs are ? ’ ’ 

"I can’t guess what it is, ma’am.’’ 

"It’s a great cake. A bride-cake. Mine!" 

She looked all round the room in a glar¬ 
ing manner, and then said, leaning on me while 
her hand twitched my shoulder, "Come, come, 
come! Walk me, walk me!” 

I made out from this that the work I 
had to do was to walk Miss Havisham round 
and round the room. Accordingly, I started 
at once, and she leaned upon my shoulder, and 
we went away at a pace that might have been 
an imitation (founded on my first impulse under 
that roof) of Mr. Pumblechook’s chaisecart. 

After a wdiile she said, "Call Estella! ” So 
I went out on the landing and roared that 
name as I had done on the previous occasion. 
When her light appeared, I returned to Miss 
Havisham, and w r e started away again round 
and round the room. Mss Havisham still 
walked with her hand on my shoulder, but more 
and more slowiy. At last she stopped before 
the fire, and said, after muttering and looking 
at it for some seconds— 


"This is my birthday, Pip.” 
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At length, not coming out of her dis¬ 
traught state by degrees, but in an instant 
Ah;s Havisham said, “Let me see you twc 
aI - cari - JiS ; why have you not begun ? “ 
uh that, we returned to her room, and sat 
down as before ; I was beggared, as before ; and 
again, as before. Miss Havisham watched us ali 
the time, directed my attention to Estella’' 
beauty, and made me notice it the more bv trv- 
tng her jewels on Estella’s breast and hair. ' 

Estella, for her part, likewise treated me 
as before; except that she did not condescend 
to speak. When we had played some half- 
dozen games, a day was appointed for my 
return, and I was taken down into the yard 
to be fed in the former dog-like manner. 
There, too. I was again left toVander about 
as I liked. 

I went into the garden, and strolled all 
over it. Suddenly I came upon a pale young 
gentleman with red eyelids and light hair. 

Hullo! said he, “young fellow.” 

I answered “Hullo,” politely omitting the 
“young fellow.” 

“Who let you in ?” said he. 

“Miss Estella.” 

“Who gave you leave to prowl about?” 

“Miss Estella.” 
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“Come and fight,” said the pale young 
gentleman. What could I do but follow him ? 
1 have often asked myself the question since : 
but, what else could I do ? His manner was 
so final and I was so astonished, that I follow¬ 
ed where he led, as if I had been under a spell. 

I followed him without a word to a retired 
nook of the garden, formed bv the junction of 
two walls and screened bv some rubbish. On 
his asking me if I was satisfied with the ground, 
and on my replying “Yes,” he begged my leave 
to absent himself for a moment, and quickly 
returned with a bottle of w r ater and a sponge 
dipped in vinegar. “Available for both,” he 
said, placing these against the wall. And then 
fell to pulling off, not only his jacket and waist¬ 
coat, but his shirt too, in a manner at once light¬ 
hearted, business-like, and bloodthirsty. 

His spirit inspired me with great respect. 
He seemed to have no strength, and he never 
once hit me hard, and he w r as always knocked 
down ; but he would be up again in a 
moment, sponging himself or drinking out 
of the water-bottle, with the greatest satis¬ 
faction in seconding himself according to 
form, and then came at me with an air and 
a show that made me believe he really was 
going to do for me at last. He got heavily 
bruised, for I am sorry to record that the 
more I hit him, the harder I hit him; but 
he came up again and again until at last he 
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got a bad fall with the back of his head 
against^ the wall. Even after that crisis in 
our affairs, he got up and turned round 
and round confusedly a few times, not know¬ 
ing where I was; but finally went on his 
knees to his sponge and threw it up : at the 
same time panting out, “ That means you 
have won." 

He seemed so brave and innocent, that 
although I had not proposed the contest, I 
felt but a gloomy satisfaction in my victory. 
Indeed, I go so far as to hope that I re¬ 
garded myself, while dressing, as a species 
of savage young wolf, or other wild beast. 
However, I got dressed, darkly wiping my 
sanguinary face at intervals, and I said, “Can 
I help you?" and he said, “No thankee;” 
and I said, “Good-afternoon;" and he said, 
“Same to you." 

When I got into the courtvard, I found 
Estella waiting with the keys. There was a 
bright flush upon her face, as though some¬ 
thing had happened to delight her. Instead 
of going straight to the gate, too, she stepped 
back into the passage, and beckoned me. 

“ Come here ! You may kiss me if you like.” 
I kissed her cheek, as she turned it to me. 
I think I would have gone through a great 
deal to kiss her cheek. But I felt that the 
kiss was given to the coarse common boy as 
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a piece of money might have been, and that 
it was worth nothing. 

I continued to visit Miss Havisham on 
alternate days for the next eight or nine 
months. As we began to be more used 
to one another. Miss Havisham talked more 
to me, and asked me such questions as what 
had I learnt and what was I going to be ? 
I told her I was going to be apprenticed to 
Joe, I believed ; and I enlarged upon my 
knowing nothing and wanting to know every¬ 
thing, in the hope that she might offer some 
help towards that desirable end. But she did 
not; on the contrary, she seemed to prefer 
my being ignorant. Neither did she ever give 
me any money—or anything but my daily 
dinner—nor ever stipulate that I should be paid 
for my services. 

We went on in this way for a long time, 
and it seemed likely that we should continue 
to go on in this way for a long time, when 
one day Miss Havisham stopped short as she 
and I were walking, she leaning on my shoulder, 
and said, with some displeasure— 

“You are growing tall, Pip ! ” 

I thought it best to hint, through the medium 
of a meditative look, that this might be occa¬ 
sioned by circumstances over which I had no 
control. 
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She said no more at the time; but she 
presently stopped, and looked at me again; 
and presently again; and after that, looked 
frowning and moody. On the next day of 
my attendance, when our usual exercise was 
over, and I had landed her at her dressing- 
table, she stayed me with a movement of ber 
impatient fingers. 

“Tell me the name again of that black¬ 
smith of yours?” 

“Joe Gargery, ma’am.” 

“Meaning the master you w^ere to be 
apprenticed to ?’ ’ 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“You had better be apprenticed at once. 
Would Gargery come here wfith you, and bring 
your indentures, do you think?” 

I signified that I had'no doubt he would 
take it as an honour to be asked. 

“Then let him come.” 

“At any particular time, Miss Havisham ? 

“There, there! I know nothing about times. 
Let him come'soon, and come alone with you.” 

When I got home at night, and delivered 
this message for Joe, my sister went on the 
rampage” in a more alarming degree than at 
any previous period. She asked me and Joe 
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whether we supposed she was doormats under 
our feet, and how we dared to use her so, 
and what company we graciously thought she 
was fit for ? When she had exhausted a torrent 
of such inquiries, she threw a candlestick at 
Joe, burst into a loud sobbing, got out the 
dustpan—which was always a very bad sign—- 
put on her coarse apron, and began cleaning 
up to a terrible extent. Not satisfied with a 
dry cleaning, she took to a pail and scrubbing- 
brush, and cleaned us out of house and home, 
so that we stood shivering in the backyard. 
It was ten o’clock at night before we ventured 
to creep in again, and then she asked Joe 
why he hadn’t married a Negress slave at 
once? Joe offered no answer, poor fellow, 
but stood feeling his whiskers and looking 
dejectedly at me, as if he thought it really 
might have been a better speculation? 



CHAPTER VI 


pip’s apprenticeship, and other matters 

On the next day but one, Joe in his 
Sunday clothes, my sister in a very large 
beaver bonnet, carrying an umbrella and a 
basket, and I walked to the town. When 
we came to Mr. Pumblechook’s, my sister 
bounced in and left us. As it was almost 
noon, Joe and I held straight on to Miss 
Havisham’s house. Estella, who opened the 
gate as usual, led us the way that I knew so 
well. I followed next to her and conducted 
Joe into Miss Havisham’s presence. 

“Oh!" said she to Joe. “You are the hus¬ 
band of the sister of this boy?” 

I could hardly have imagined dear old Joe 
looking so unlike himself or so like some 
extraordinary bird; standing, as he did, 
speechless, with his tuft of feathers ruffled, 
and his mouth open as if he wanted a worm. 

“You are the husband," repeated Miss 
Havisham, “of the sister of this boy?" 

It was very aggravating, but, throughout 
the interview, Joe persisted in addressing me 
instead of Miss Havisham. 

“Which I meantersay, Pip,” Joe now 
observed, in a manner that was at Once ex- 
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pressive of forcible argumentation, strict con¬ 
fidence, and great politeness, “as I hup and 
married your sister, and I were at the time 
what vou might call (if you was any ways 
inclined) a single man.’’ 

“Well!” said Miss Havisham. “And you 
have reared the boy, with the intention of 
taking him for your apprentice; is that so, 
Mr. Gargery?” 

“You know, Pip,” replied Joe, “as you and 
me were ever friends, and it were looked 
for’ard to betwixt us, as being calc’lated to 
lead to larks. Not but what, Pip, if you 
had ever made objections to the business, 
such as its being open to black and sut, or 
such-like—not but what they would have 
been attended to, don’t you see ? 

“Has the boy,” said Miss Havisham, “ever 
made any objection? Does he like the trade?” 

“Which it is well beknown to yourself, Pip,” 
returned Joe, strengthening his former mixture 
of argumentation, confidence, and politeness, 
“that it were the wish of your own hart.” 

It was quite in vain for me to endeavour 
to make him sensible that he ought to speak 
to Miss Havisham. The more I made faces 
and gestures to him to do it, the more con¬ 
fidential, argumentative and polite he persisted 
in being to Me. 
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“Have you brought his indentures with 
you ? ” asked Miss Havisham. 

“Well, Pip, you know,’’ replied Jce, as if that 
were a little unreasonable, “you yourself see 
me put ’em in my ’at, and therefore you 
know as they are here.’’ With which he 
took them out, and gave them, not to Miss 
Havisham, but to me. I am afraid I was 
ashamed of the dear good fellow—I know I 
was asham.ed of him—when I saw that Estella 
stood at the back of Miss Havisham’s chair, 
and that her eyes laughed mischievously. I 
took the indentures out of his hand and gave 
them to Miss Havisham. 

“You expected,’’ said Miss Havisham, as 
she looked them over, “no premium with the 
boy ? ” 

“Joe !’’ I remonstrated; for he made no reply 
at all. “Why don’t you answer-” 

"Pip.” returned Joe, cutting me short as 
if he were hurt, ’’which I meantersay that 
were not a question requiring a answer betwixt 
yourself and me, and which you know the 
answer to be full well, No. You know it to 
be No, Pip, and wherefore should I say it ?” 

Miss Havisham glanced at him as if she 
understood what he really was, better than I 
had thought possible, seeing that he was 
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there; and took up a little bap from the tabie 
beside her. 

“Pip has earned a premium here,” she said, 
“and here it is. There are five-and-twenty 
guineas in this bag. Give it to vour master, 

Pip!” 

“This is wery liberal on your part, Pip,” 
said Joe, “and it is as such received and 
grateful welcome, though never looked for, 
far nor near nor nowheres. And now, old 
chap,” said Joe, conveying to me a sensation, 
first of burning and then of freezing, for I 
felt as if that familiar expression were applied 
to Miss Havisham; “and now, old chap, may 
we do our dutv! Mav vou and me do our 
duty, both on us by one and another, and 
bv them, which vour liberal present—have—con- 
weyed—to be—for the satisfaction of mind— 

of them as never-” here Joe showed that 

he felt he had fallen into frightful difficulties, 
until he triumphantly rescued himself with the 
words, “and from mvself far be it !” These 
words had such a round and convincing 
sound for him that he said them twice. 

“Good-bye, Pip !” said Miss Havisham. “Let 
them out, Estella.” 

“Am I to come again, Miss Havisham ?” 
I asked. 
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“No. Gargery is your master now. Gargery ! 
one word!" 

Thus calling him back as I went out of 
the door, I heard her say to Joe, in a distinct, 
emphatic voice, “The boy has been a good 
bov here, and that is his reward. Of course, 
as an honest man, you will expect no other 
and no more." 

How Joe got out of the room, I have 
never been able to determine; but I know 
that when he did get out he \\ as steadih 
proceeding upstairs instead of coming down, 
and was deaf to all remonstrances until I 
went after him and laid hold of him. In 
another minute we were outside the gate, 
and it was locked, and Estella was gone. 

When we stood in the daylight alone 
again. Joe backed up against a wall, and said 
to me, “Astonishing! And there he remained 
so long, saving “x\stonishing! at internals, 
so often, that I began to think his senses 
were never coming back. At length he pro¬ 
longed his remark into, “Pip, I do assure }OU, 
this is as-Ton-ishing!" and so, by degrees, 
became conversational and able to walk away. 

[ They return to Mr. PumblechooKs and 
Joe' hands over the twenty-five guineas to his 
excited wife. It is decided that ^ Pip ^ must 
be taken there and then to be bound ap¬ 
prentice to Joe. ] 
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The Justices were sitting in the Town 
Hall near at hand, and we at once went over 
to have me bound apprentice to Joe in the 
Magisterial presence. I say, we went over, 
but I was pushed over by Pumblechook, exactly 
as if I had that moment picked a pocket or 
fired a rick; indeed, it was the general im¬ 
pression in Court that I had been taken red- 
handed, for, as Pumblechook shoved me be¬ 
fore him through the crowd, I heard some 
people say, “What’s he done?” and others, 
“He’s a young ’un, too, but looks bad, don’t 
he?” One person of mild and benevolent 
aspect even gave me a tract ornamented 
with a woodcut of a malevolent young 
man fitted up with a perfect sausage-shop 
of fetters, and entitled, To be read in my 
Cell. 

The Hall was a queer place, I thought, 
with higher pews in it than a church—and 
with people hanging over the pews looking on 
—and with mighty Justices (one with a powder¬ 
ed head) leaning back in chairs, with folded 
arms, or taking snuff, or going to sleep, or 
writing, or reading the newspapers—and with 
some shining black portraits onthew r alls, which 
my unartistic eye regarded as a composition of 
hardbake and sticking-plaster. Here, in a 
corner, my indentures w r ere duly signed and 
attested, and I was “bound”; Mr. Pumblechook 
holding me all the while as if we had looked in 
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on our way to the scaffold, to have those little 
preliminaries disposed of. 


When we had come out again, and had 
got rid of the boys who had been put into great 
spirits bv the expectation of seeing me publidy 
tortured* and who were much disappointed 
to find that my friends were merely rallying 
round me, we went back to Pumblechook s. 
And there my sister became so excited by the 
twenty-five guineas that nothing v ould serve 
her but we must have a dinner out of that wind¬ 
fall, at the Blue Boar, and that Pumblechook 
must go over in his chaise-cart, and bring the 
Hubbles and Air. Wopsle. 

Finallv, I remember that when I got into 
my little bedroom, I was truly v. retched, and 
had a strong conviction on me that I should 
never like Joe’s trade. I had liked it once, but 
once was not now. 


Home had never been a very pleasant place 
to me, because of my sister’s temper. But Joe 
had sanctified it, and I had belie\ed in it. 
1 had believed in the best parlour as a most 
eleeant saloon; 1 had believed in the front 
dcor as a mvsterious portal of the Temp e 
State whose solemn opening was attended with 
a sacrifice of roast fowls; I had believed m 
the kitchen as a chaste though not magnifi¬ 
cent apartment; I had believed in the forge as 
the gloving road to manhood and independence. 
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Within a single year, all this was changed. 
Now, it was all coarse and common, and I would 
not have had Miss Havisham and Estella see it 
on any account. 

As I was getting too big lor Mr. Wopsle’s 
great-aunt’s room, my education under that 
preposterous female terminated. Not, however, 
until Biddv had imparted to me everything she 
knew. Whatever I acquired, I tried to impart 
to Joe, so that he might be worthier of my 
society. 

One Sunday, when Joe was enjoying his 
pipe, I said, “Joe, don't you think I ought to 
make Miss Havisham a visit ?” 

“Well, Pip,” returned Joe, slowly consider¬ 
ing, “what for?" 

“Here am I, getting on in the first year 
of my time, and, since the day of my being 
bound, I have never thanked Miss Havisham, 
or asked after her, or shown that I remember 
her. What I wanted to say, was, that as we 
are rather slack just now, if you would give 
me a half-holiday to-morrow, I think 1 would 
go up-town and make a call on Miss East— 
Havisham.” 

“Which her name,” said Joe gravelv, “an’t 
Estavisham, Pip, unless she have been re- 
chris’ened.” 

“I know, Joe, I know. It was a slip of 
mine. What do you think of it, Joe ? ” 
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Now, Joe kept a journeyman at weekly 
wages, whose name was Orlick, a swarthy fellow 
of great strength, never in a hurry, and always 
slouching. He lodged at a sluice-keeper’s out 
on the marshes. This morose journeyman had 
no liking for me. Not that he ever said any¬ 
thing, or did anything openly importing 
hostilitv; I onlv noticed that he always beat his 
sparks in my direction, and that whenever I 
sang OLd Clem, he came in out of time. 

Orlick was at work and present, next day, 
when I reminded Joe of my half-holiday, and 
he added his own request to mine. Joe agreed 
that the dav should be a half-holiday for all. 


Mv sister had been standing silent in the 
varb. within hearing—she was a most un¬ 
scrupulous spv and listener—and she instantly 
looked in at one of the windows. 


“Like you, you fool!” said she to Joe, 
giving holidavs to great idle hulkers like that. 
You are a rich man, upon my life, to waste 
v. ayes in that wav. I wish I was his master ! 

“You’d be everybody’s master if you durst, 
retorted Orlick, with an ill-favoured grin. 


("Let her alone,” said Joe.) 

“I'd be a match for all noodles and all 
rogues.” returned mv sister, beginning to work 
herself into a mighty rage. “And I couldn t 
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be a match for the noodles, without being a 
match for vour master, who’s the dunder- 
headed king of the noodles. And I couldn’t 
be a match for the rogues, without being a 
match for you, w'ho are the blackest-looking 
and the w'orst rogue between this and France. 
Now ! ” 

“You’re a foul shrew', Mother Gargery, 
growied the journeyman. “If that makes a 
judge of rogues, you ought to be a good ’un. 

(“Let her alone, will you ?” said Joe.) 

“What did you say?” cried my sister, begin¬ 
ning to scream. “What did you say? What 
did that fellow' Orlick say to me, Pip ? What 
did he call me, with my husband standing by? 
O! O! Of’ Each of these exclamations was a 
shriek; and I must remark of my sister, what 
is equally true of all violent w'omen I have 
ever seen, that passion was no excuse for her, 
because it is undeniable that instead of lapsing 
into passion, she consciously and deliberately 
took extraordinary pains to force herself into 
it, and became blindly furious by regular stages; 
"what w'as the name that he gave me before 
the base man who swore to defend me? O! 
Hold me! O ! 

“Ah-h-h!” growied the journeyman, between 
his teeth, “I’d hold you, it you was my wife. 
I’d hold you under the pump, and choke it 
out of vou.” 
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(“I tell you. let her alone,” said Joe.) 

“Oh! To hear him !” cried my sister, with 
a clap of her hands and a scream together— 
which was her next stage. "To hear the names 
he’s giving me! That Orlick! In my own house! 
Me, a married woman! With my husband stand¬ 
ing by! O! O!” 

What could the wretched Joe do now, after 
his disregarded parenthetical interruptions, but 
stand up to his journeyman, and ask him 
what he meant bv interfering betwixt himself 
and Mrs. Joe; and further, whether he was man 
enough to come on? Old Orlick felt that the. 
situation admitted of nothing less than coming 
on, and was on his defence straightway; so, 
without so much as pulling off their singed and 
burnt aprons, they went at one another, like 
two giants. But, if any man in that neighbour¬ 
hood'’ could stand up long against Joe, I never 
saw the man. Orlick, as if he had been of no 
more account than the pale young gentleman, 
was very soon among the coal-dust, and in no 
hurrv to come out of it. Then Joe unlocked 
the door and picked up my sister, who had 
dropped insensible at the window (but who 
had seen the fight first, I think), and who was 
carried into the house and laid down, and who 
was recommended to revive, and wo ° 
nothing but struggle and clench her hands in 
Toe's hair. Then came that singular calm and 
silence which succeed all uproars, and then, 
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with the vague sensation which I have always 
connected with such a lull—namely, that it was 
Sunday, and somebody was dead—I went up¬ 
stairs to dress myself. 

When I came down again, I found Joe and 
Orlick sweeping up, without anv other traces 
of discompossure than a slit in one or Orlick’s 
nostrils, which was neither expressive nor 
ornamental, A pot of beer had appeared from the 
Jolly Bargemen, and they were sharing it by 
turns in a peaceable manner. The lull had a 
sedative and philosophical influence on Joe, 
w r ho followed me out into the road to say, as 
a parting observation that might do me good, 
“On the rampage, Pip, and off the rampage, 
Pip—such is life ! ” 

[Pip visits Miss Havisham and hams that 
Estella has been sent abroad to finish her education. 
On the way back he meets Mr. Wopsle, who is going 
to Mr. Pumblechook's house to give a dramatic 
recital. Mr. Wopsle has ambitions as an actor. 
Pip accompanies him , and aper wards ihey leave 
the house to gel her 

It was a very dark, night when it was all 
over, and when I set out with Mr. Wopsle on 
the walk home. Beyond town, we found a 
heavy mist out, and it fell wet and thick. 
The turnpike lamp was a blur, quite out of 
the lamp’s usual pl$ace apparently, and its rays 
looked solid substance on the fog. We were 
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noticing this, and saying how that the mist 
rose with a change of wind from a certain 
quarter of our marshes, when we came upon 
a man, slouching under the lee of the turnpike 
house. 

“Hollo!” we said, stopping. "Orlick there.” 

“Ah!” he answered, slouching out. I 
was standing by, a minute, on the chance of 
company.” 

“You are late,” 1 remarked. 


Orlick not unnaturally answered, “Well? 
And you're late.” 

"We have been,” said Mr. Wopsle, exalted 
with his late performance, “we have been in¬ 
dulging, Mr. Orlick, in an intellectual evening. 

Old Orlick growled, as if he had nothing 
to say about that, and w^e all went on together. 

1 asked him presently whether he had been 
spending his half-holiday up and down town? 

“Yes ” said he, “all of it. I come in behind 
yourself. I didn’t see you, but I must have 
been pretty close behind you. By the bye, the 
guns is going again. 

Thus, we came to the village. The way by 
which we approached it took us past the inree 
Jollv Bargemen, which we were surprised to 
find—it being eleven o clock—in a state of 
commotion, with the doot wide open, and 
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Tin wonted lights that had been hastily caught up 
» .and put down, scattered about. Mr. Wopsle 
dropped in to ask what was the matter (sur¬ 
mising that a convict had been taken), but 
running out in a great hurry. 

“Theses something wrong,” said he without 
stopping, “up at your place, Pip. Run all!” 

“What is it ? ” I asked, keeping up with 
him. So did Orlick, at my side. 

“I can’t quite understand. The house see ms 
a® have been violently entered when Joe Gar- 
garywas out. Supposed by convicts. Some- 
3 hody has been attacked and hurt.” 

We were running too fast to admit of more 
being said, and we made no stop until we got 
into our kitchen. It was full of people; the 
whole village was there, or in the yard; and 
there was a surgeon, and there was Joe, and 
there were a group of women, all on the floor 
in the midst of the kitchen. The unemployed 
bystanders drew back when they saw me, and 
so I became aware of my sister—lying without 
sense or movement on the bare boards where 
she had been knocked down by a tremendous 
blow 7 oil the back of the head, dealt by some 
unknown hand when her face was turned towards 
the fire—destined never to be on the Rampage 
again, while she was the wife of Joe. 
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Under mysterious circumstances when Joe 
was out, the assailant had come in so silently 
and suddenly that my sister had been felled 
before she could look round. And on the 
ground beside her, when Joe picked her up, 
was a conyict’s leg-iron which had been hied 
asunder. I belieyed the iron to be my convict s 
i ron __ t he iron I had seen and heard him tiling 

at, on the marshes. 


For weeks my sister lay very ill in bed, 
with sight disturbed, hearing and memory 
impaired, and speech umntelhgible^ Ho^^er 
her temper was greatly improved, and she vas 
patient We were at a loss to find a suitable 
attendant for her, until a -«omstance happened 
conveniently to relieve us. Mr. V opsle s great 
aunt conquered a confirmed habit of living into 
rrhich she had fallen, and Biddy became a par 
o/our establishment, Biddy «» not beauuM 

_«.v, e w as common, and could not b 

Fstella—but she was pleasant and wholesome 
and sweet-tempered. She managed our whole 
domestic life and was e onnllv accomplished 

the was 

Sy as good a blacksmith as I. or better. 

i went' 
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we came to the river-side and sat down on 
the bank, with the water rippling at our feet, 
making it all more quiet than it would have 
been without that sound, I resolved that it 
was a good time and place for the admission 
of Biddy into my inner confidence. 

“Biddy,” said I, “I want to be a gentleman. 
I have particular reasons for wanting to be 
a gentleman.” 

“You know best, Pip; but don’t you think 
you are happier as you are ? ” 

“Biddy,” I exclaimed, “I am not at all 
happy as I am. I am disgusted with my call¬ 
ing and with my life. I have never taken to 
either, since I was bound. See how I am going 
on! Dissatisfied, and uncomfortable, and 
—what would it signify to me, being coarse 
and common, if nobody had told me so!” 

“It was neither a very true nor a very polite 
thing to say,” she remarked. “Who said it? ” 

“The beautiful young lady at Miss Havis- 
ham’s, and she’s more beautiful than anybody 
ever was, and I admire her dreadfully, and I 
want to be a gentleman on her account,” I 
answered. Having made this lunatic confes¬ 
sion, I began to throw some torn-up grass into 
the river, as if I had thoughts of following 
it. 
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“Do you want to be a gentleman, to 
spite her or to gain her over ? Biddy quiet¬ 
ly asked me. 

“1 don’t know,” 1 moodily answered. 


“Because, if it is to spite her,” Biddy pur¬ 
sued. ”1 should think—but you know best— 
that might be better and more independently 
done bv caring nothing for her w ords. And 
if it is to pain her over, 1 should think—but 
vou know best—she was not w orth gaining 


over. 

Biddv was the wisest of girls, and she tried 
to reason no more with me. "1 am glad of 
one thing,” said Biddy, and that is, that >ou 
have felt you could ghee me your confidence, 
Pip. And 1 am glad of another thing, and that 
is. that of course you know you may depend 
upon my keeping it and always so for deserving 
it If your first teacher (dear! such a poor 
one. and so much in need of being taught her¬ 
self ) had been yout teacher at the present 
time, she thinks 'she knows what lesson she 
would set. But it would be a hard one to learn, 
and you have got beyond her, and it s of no 

use now. 

We talked a good deal as we walked, and 
ah that Biddy said seemed right. Biduy was 
never insulting, or capricious, she • ■ 

derived only pain, and no pleasure, trom giving 


me pain. 
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“Biddy,” said I, when we were walking 
homeward, ”1 wish you could put me right. 

“I wish 1 could!” said Biddy. 

“If I could only get myself to fall in love 
with you—you don’t mind my speaIcing so 
openly to such an old acquaintance?” 

“Oh, dear, not at all!” said Biddy. 
“Don’t mind me.” 

“If 1 could only get myself to do it, that 
would be the thing for me.” 

“But you never will, you see,” said Biddy. 

When we came near the churchyard, we 
had to cross an embankment, and get over a 
stile near a sluice-gate. There started up from 
the gate, or from the rushes, or from the ooze 
(which was quite in his stagnant way) Old 
Orlick. 

“Hallo!” he growled, “where are you two 
going?” 

“Where should we be going, but home?” 

“Well then,” said he, “I’m jiggered if 1 
don’t see you home!” 

Biddy was much against his going with 
us, and said to me in a whisper, “Don’t let 
him come, 1 don’t like him. As 1 did not 
like him either, 1 took the liberty of. saying 
that we thanked him, but we didn’t want 
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eeing home. He received that piece of inform- 
tion with a veil of laughter, and dropped back, 
mt came slouching alter us at a little distance. 

Curious to know whether Biddy suspected 
lim of having had a hand in that murderous 
ittack of which mv sister had never been able 
:o give anv account. I asked her why she did 
iot like him. 


“Oh!" she replied, glancing over her 
shoulder as he slouched after us, because I 
I am afraid he likes me. 

“Did he ever tell you he liked you? I 
asked indignantlv. 

“\o,” said Biddv, glancing o\er her 
shoulder again, “he never told me so, but he 
dances at me. whenever he can catch my e\e. 

I was verv hot indeed upon Old Orlick s 
daring to admire her, as hot as if it were an 
outrage on myself. “I must tell you I should 
have "no opinion of you, Biddy, it he glanced 
at you with vour own consent. 

I kept an eve on Orlick after that night, 
and whenever circumstances were favourable to 
his glancing at Biddy, got before him. to obscure 
the demonstration. 
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PIP GOES TO LONDON 

It was in the fourth year of my appren¬ 
ticeship to Joe, and it was a Saturday night. 
There was a group assembled round the fire 
at the Three Jolly Bargemen, attentive to Mr. 
Wopsle as he read the newspaper aloud. Of 
that group I was one. 

A stranger, who had come in search of Joe 
and me, spoke to us. "I wish to have a private 
conference with you two,” said he, when he 
had surveyed me at his leisure. “It will take 
a little time. Perhaps we had better go to 
your place of residence. 1 prefer not to anti¬ 
cipate my communication here: you will impart 
as much or as little of it as you please to your 
friends afterwards ; I have nothing to do with 
that.” 

Amidst a wondering silence, we three walk¬ 
ed out of the Jolly Bargemen, and in a wonder¬ 
ing silence walked home. Our conference was 
held in the state parlour, which wass feebly 
lighted by one candle. 

“My name,” said the stranger, “is Jaggers, 
and I am a lawyer in London. I am pretty 
well known. I have unusual business to trans¬ 
act with you, and it is not of my originating. 
What I have to do as the confidential agent 
of another, I do. No less, no more. Now, 
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oseph Gargerv, I am the bearer of an offer 
o relieve you of this young fellow, your ap¬ 
prentice. You would not object to cancel his 
ndentures at his request and tor his good J . 
You would want nothing tor so doing J . 

"Lord forbid that I should want anything 
for not standing in Pip s way. said joe, 
staring. 

"Lord forbidding is pious, but^ not to the 
purpose." returned Mr. Jaegers. the question 
is. Would veu want anything ? Do you want 
anything ? 

"The answer is," returned Joe. sternly, 
"No." 

I thought Mr. Jaggers glanced at Joe. as 
it he considered him a fool tor his disinteres¬ 
tedness. But I was too much bewildered bet¬ 
ween breathless curiosity and surprise, to be 
sure Oi it. 

‘•Yen- -.veil." said Mr. Jaggers. "Recollect 
the admission you have . made, and don t tr\ 
to go from it presently. 

"Who's a-going to try?” retorted Joe. 

"I don't sav anybody is. Do you keep a 
go a : ' 

"Yes. I do keep a dog.” 

"Bear in mind then, that Brag is a good 
dog, but Holdfast is a better. Bear that m 
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mind, will you ? ” repeated Mr. Jaggers, shutting 
his eyes and nodding his head at Joe, as it he 
were forgiving him something. “Now, I re¬ 
turn to this young fellow. And the communi¬ 
cation I have got to make is that he has Great 
Expectations.” 

Joe and I gasped, and looked at one another. 

“I am instructed to communicate to him,” 
said Mr. Jaggers, throwing his finger at me 
sideways, “that he will come into a handsome 
property. Further, that it is the desire of the 
present possessor of that property, that he be 
immediately removed from his present sphere 
of life and from this place, and be brought 
up as a gentleman—in a word, as a young fellow 
of great expectations.” 

My dream was out; my wild fancy was 
surpassed by sober reality; Miss Havisham was 
going to make my fortune on a grand scale. 

“Now, Mr. Pip,” pursued the lawyer, “I 
address the rest of what I have to say, to 
you. You are to understand, first, that it is 
the request of the person from whom I take 
my instructions, that you always bear the name 
of Pip. You will have no objection, I daresay, 
to your great expectations being encumbered 
with that easy condition. But if you have any 
objection, this is the time to mention it.” 
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My heart was beating so fast, and there was 
such a singing in my ears that I could scarcely 
stammer I had no objection. 


‘‘I should think not!” said Mr. Jaggers. 
"Now you are to understand, secondly, Mr. Pip, 
that the name of the person who is your liberal 
benefactor remains a profound secret, until the 
person chooses to reveal it. Now, you are dis¬ 
tinctly to understand that you are most posi¬ 
tively prohibited from making any inquiry on 
this head, or any allusion or reference to any 
individual whomsoever as the individual, in 
all the communications you may have with me. 
This is the onlv remaining condition that I am 
charged with, bv the person from whom I 
take'mv instructions. That person is the person 
from whom vou derive your expectations, and 
the secret is solelv held by that person and by 
me. Speak out, it you have any objection.” 

Once more, I stammered with difficulty 
that 1 had no objection. 


"You must know,” continued Mr. Jaggers, 
"that vou are not endowed with expectations 
cnlv 'There is alreadv lodged in my hands a 
sum of money amply sufficient for vour smtab e 
education and maintenance. Tou will please 
consider me your guardian. 

[Mr. Matthew Pocket, a relation 0 } Mis: 
Baushams was to be Pips tutor in London , am 
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Pip was to lodge with his son , Herbert PocLt , 
in the metropolis. Air. Jaggers gave Pip twenty 
guineas to buy clothes , and a week later , after an 
an affecting parting from Joe and Biddy , Pip set 
out for London .] 
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CHAPTER IX 


AT BARNARD’S INN 

The journey from our town to the metro¬ 
polis was a journey of about five hours. It 
was a little past midday when the four-horse 
hstage-coac by which I was a passenger, got 
into the travel of traffic frayed out about the 
Cross Keys, Wood Street, Cheapside, London. 

I had scarcely had time to enjoy the coach 
ride and to think how like a straw-vard it was, 
and yet how like a rag-shop, and to wonder 
why the horses’ nose-bags were kept inside, 
when I observed the coachman beginning to 
get down, as if we were going to stop presently. 
And stop we presently did, in a gloomy street, 
at certain offices with an open door, wffiereon 
was painted, Mr. Jaggers. 

My guardian took me into his own room, 
and informed me what arrangements he had 
made for me. I was to go to “Barnard’s Inn,” 
to voung Mr. Pocket’s rooms, where a bed 
had been sent in for my accommodation; I was 
to remain with young Mr. Pocket until 
Monday; on Monday I was to go with him 
to his father’s house on a visit, that I might 
try how I liked it. Alj>o, 1 was told what 
my allowance was to be—it w r as a very liberal 
one—and had handed to me from one of my 
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guardian’s drawers the cards of certain trades¬ 
men with whom I was to deal for all kinds 
of clothes, and such other things as I could 
in reason want. “You will find your credit 
good, Mr. Pip,’’ said my guardian, whose 
flask of sherry smelt like a whole cask-full, 
a s he hastily refreshed himself, "but I shall 
by this means be able to check your bills, 
and to pull you up if 1 find you outrunning the 
constable. Of course, you II go wrong some¬ 
how, but that’s no fault of mine.” 

After shaking hands with my guardian,, 
went away with Wemmick, a clerk who had 
been instructed to take m.e to my lodgings. 
“Barnard’s Inn’’ proved to be a collection of 
shabby buildings, which we entered through a 
wicket-gate. Wemmick led me into a corner 
and conducted me up a flight of stairs to a set of 
chambers on the top floor. 

“Mr. Pocket, Jun,” was painted on the 
door, and there was a label on the letter-box, 
“Return shortly,” Mr. Wemmick departed, 
and soon afterwards Mr. Pocket, Junior, arrived 
laden with parcels. 

"Pray come in,” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. 
Allow me to lead the way. I am rather bare 
here, but I hope you’ll be able to make out 
tolerably well till Monday. My father thought 
you would get on more agreeably through 
to-morrow with me than with him, and migh t 
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like to take a walk about London. I am sure 
1 shall be very happy to show London to vou. 
As to our table, vou won't find.that bad. I hope, 
for it will be supplied trom our coffee-house 
here, and )it is only right 1 should add) at vour 
expense, such being Mr. Jaggers's directions. 
As to our lodging, it's not bv anv means splendid, 
because 1 have my own bread to earn, and 
my father hasn't anything to give me, and 
I shouldn't be willing to take it. if he had. 
This is our sitting-room—just such chairs and 
tables and carpet and so iorth. vou see, as thev 
could spare from home. You mustn't give me 
credit for the table-cloth and spoons and castors, 
because they come for vou from the coffee-house. 
This is my little bedroom, rather musty, but 
Barnard's is musty. This is your bedroom; 
the furniture's hired for the occasion, but I 
I trust it will answer the purpose; if you should 
want anvthing. I'll go and fetch it. The 
chambers are retired, and we shall be alone 
together, but we shan't tight. I daresay. But, 
dear me. I beg vour pardon, you're holding the 
fruit all this time. Prav let me take these bags 
from vou. I am quite ashamed.” 


As I stood opposite to Mr. Pocket, Junior, 
delivering him the bags. One. Two. I saw 
the startling appearance come into his own 
eves that 1 knew to be in mine, and- he said, 
falling back— 
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“Lord bless me, you’re the prowling boy !” 

“And you,’’ said I, “are the pale young 
gentleman! ’’ 

The pale young gentleman and 1 stood 
contemplating one another in Barnard’s Inn, 
until we both burst out laughing. “The idea 
of its being you! ’’ said he. 

“The idea of its being you ! ” said 1. And 
then we contemplated one another afresh, and 
laughed again. 

“Well!” said the pale young gentleman, 
reaching out his hand good-humouredly, “it’s 
all over now, I hope, and it will be magnani¬ 
mous in you if you’ll forgive me for having 
.knocked you about so.” 

1 derived from this speech that Mr. Herbert 
Pocket (for Herbert was the pale young gentle¬ 
man’s name) still rather confounded his inten¬ 
tion with his execution. But I made a modest 
reply, and we shook hands warmly. 

“You hadn’t come into your good fortune 
at the time ? ” said Herbert Pocket. 

“No,” said I. 

“No,” he acquiesced : “1 heard it had hap¬ 
pened very lately. I was rather on the look¬ 
out for good fortune then.” 


"Indeed? 
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“Yes. Miss Havisham had sent for me, 
to see if she could take a fancy to me. But she 
couldn’t—it all events, she didn’t.” 

I thought it polite to remark that I was 
surprised to hear that. 

“Bad taste,” said Herbert, laughing, “but 
a fact. Yes, she had sent for me on a trial 
visit, and if I had come out of it successfully, 
I suppose I should have been provided for ; 
perhaps I should have been what-you-may- 
called it to Estella.” 

“What’s that ? ” 1 asked with sudden gravity. 

He was arranging his fruit in plates while 
we talked, which divided his attention, and 
was the cause of his having made this lapse of 
a tvord. 

“Affianced,” he explained, still busy with 
the fruit. “Betrothed. Engaged. What’s-his- 
named. Any word of that sort.” 

“How did you bear your disappointment ? 

1 asked. 

“Pooh ! ” said he, “1 didn’t care much for 
it. She s a tartar.” 


“Miss Havisham ? ” 
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"1 don’t say no to that, but 1 meant Estella. 
That girl’s hard and haughty and capricious 
to the last degree and has been brought up by 
Miss Havisham to wreak revenge on all the 
male sex.” 

“What relation is she to Miss Havisham?” 

“None,” said he. “Only adopted.” 

“Why should she wreak revenge on all the 
male sex? What revenge?” 

“Lord, Mr. Pip!” said he. “Don’t you 
know ? ” 

“No,” said I. 

“Dear me! It’s quite a story, and shall be 
saved till dinner-time. And now let me take 
the liberty of asking you a question. How 
did you come there that day ? ” 

1 told him, and he was attentive until 1 had 
finished, and then burst out laughing again 
and asked me if I was sore afterwards. 1 didn’t 
ask him if he was, for my conviction on that 
point w r as perfectly established. 

“Mr. jaggers is your guardian, 1 under¬ 
stand ? ” he went on. 


“You know he is Miss Havisham’s man 
of business and solicitor, and has her rnnfidenre 
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as to suggest mv father for your tutor, and he 
called on mv father to propose it. Of course, 
he knew about mv father from his connection 
with Miss Havisham. My father is Miss Han- 
sham's cousin?" 


Herbert Pocket had a frank and easy way 
with him that was very taking. I had never 
seen anvone then, and 1 have never seen any¬ 
one since, who more strongly expressed to me, 
in everv look and tone, a natural incapacity 
to do anything secret and mean. There was 
something wonderfully hopeful about his general 
air. and something that at the same time whis¬ 
pered to me he would never be very successful 
or rich. 1 don't know how this was. 1 became 
imbued with the notion on that first occasion 
before we sat down to dinner ; but I cannot 


define bv what means. 

As he was so communicative. 1 felt that 
reserve on mv part would be a bad return un¬ 
suited to our vears. 1 therefore told him m> 
small storv. and laid stress on mv being fora 
den to inquire who mv benefactor was. 1 fur¬ 
ther Mentioned that as 1 had been brought up 
a blacksmith in a country place -and knew 
verv little of the wavs of politeness, 1 wouW 
to it a a great kindness in him tf he would 
me a to whenever he saw me at a loss ot 

S °‘° ? mh pleasure,” said he, "tough 1 venture 
to prophesy that you'll want vets- few touts. 
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I dare sav we shall be often together, and I 
should like to banish any needless restraint 
between us. Will you do me the favour to 
begin at once to call me by my Christian name. 
Herbert ? ” 

1 thanked him, and said 1 would. 1 inform¬ 
ed him, in exchange, that my Christian name 
was Philip. 

“1 don’t take to Philip,” said he, smiling. 
“I tell you what 1 should like. We are so har¬ 
monious, and you have been a blacksmith— 
would you mind it ? ” 

“1 shouldn’t mind anything that you pro¬ 
pose,” 1 answered, “but 1 don’t understand 
you.” 

“Would vou mind Handel for a familiar 
name? There’s a charming piece of music by 
Handel, called the Harmonious Blacksmith. ’ 

“1 should like it very much.” 

“Then, my dear Handel.,” said he, turning 
round as the door opened, “here is the dinner, 
and 1 must beg of you to take the top of the 
table, because the dinner is of your providing.” 

We had made some progress in the dinner, 
when 1 reminded Herbert of his promise to tell 
me about Miss Havisham. 

True, ” he replied. “I’ll redeem it at 
once. Let me introduce the topic, Handel, by 
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mentioning that in London it is not the custom 
to put the knife in the mouth—-for fear of 
accidents—and that while the fork is reserved 
for that use. it is not put farther in than is 
necessary. It is scarcely worth mentioning, 
onlv it's as well to do as other people do. 
Also, the spoon is not generally used overhand, 
but under. This has two advantages. You 
get vour mouth better, and you save a good deal 
of the attitude of opening oysters, on the part 
of the right elbow." 

He offered these friendly suggestions in 
such a lively way that we both laughed and 
I scarcely blushed. 

“Now,” he pursued, “concerning Miss 
Havisham. Miss Havisham, you must know, 
was a spoilt child. Her mother died when 
she was a babv, and her father denied her 
nothing. Her father was a country gentleman 
down in vour part of the world, and was a 
brewer. 1 don’t know why it should be a 
crack thing to be a brewer, but it is indispu¬ 
table that while you cannot possibly be genteel 
and bake, you may be as genteel as never was 
and brew. You see it every day.’ 

“Y T et a gentleman may not keep a public- 
house, may he?” said I. 

“Not on any account,” returned Herbert, 
“but a public-house may keep a gentleman. 
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Well i Mr. Havisham was very rich and very 
proud. So was his daughter.” 

“Miss Havisham was an only child?” 1 
hazarded. 

“Stop a moment, 1 am coming to that. No, 
she was not an only child; she had a half-brother. 
Her father privately married again—his cook, 

1 rather think.” 

“1 thought he was proud,” said 1. 

“My good Handel, so he was. He married 
his second wife privately, because he was iproud, 
and in course of time she died. When she 
was dead, 1 apprehend he first told his daughter 
what he had done, and then the son became 
a part of the family, residing in the house you 
are acquainted with. As the son grew a young 
man, he turned out riotous, extravagant, unduti- 
ful—altogether bad. At last his father dis¬ 
inherited him., but he softened when he was 
dying, and left him well off, though not nearly 
so well off as NIiss Havisham. Take another 
glass of wine, and excuse my mentioning that 
society as a body does not expect one to be so 
strictly conscientious in emptying one s glass, 
as to turn it bottom upwards with the rim 
on one’s nose.” 

1 had been doing this, in an excess of atten¬ 
tion to his recital. 1 thanked him, and apolo¬ 
gised. He said, “Not at all,” and resumed 
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‘‘Miss Havisham was now an heiress, and 
you may suppose was looked after as a great 
match. Her half-brother haa now ample means 
again, but what with debts and what with 
new madness, wasted them most fearfully again. 
There were stronger differences between nim 
and her, than there had been between him 
and his father, and it is suspected that he 
cherished a deep and mortal grudge against 
her as having influenced the father s anger. 
Now, 1 come to the cruel part of the story— 
merely breaking off, my dear Handel, to remark 
that a dinner-nakpin will not go into a tumb¬ 
ler.” 


Why I was trying to pack mine into my 
tumbler, 1 am wholly unable to say. 1 only 
know that 1 found myself, with a perseverance 
worthy of a much better cause, making the 
most strenuous exertions to compress it within 
those limits. Again 1 thanked him. and apolo¬ 
gised and again he said in the cheerfullest 
manner, “Not at all, I am sure!” and resumed. 


‘‘There appeared upon the scene—say at the 
races, or the public balls, or anywhere else 
you like— a certain man, who made love to Miss 
Havisham. 1 never saw him (for this happen¬ 
ed five-and-twenty years ago, before you and 
1 were, Handel), but I have heard my father 
mention that he was a showy man, and the 
kind of man for the purpose. But that he 
was not to be, without ignorance or prejudice 
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father most 
principle 


is not a true gentle- 


mistaken for a gentleman, my. 
strongly asseverates, because it is a 
of his that no man who 
man at heart ever was, since the world began, 
a true gentleman in manner. He says no 
varnish can hide the grain of the wood; 
and that the more varnish you put on, the more 
the grain will express itself. Well! This man 
pursued Miss Havisham closely, and professed 
to be devoted to her. 1 believe she had. not 
shown much susceptibility up to that time; 
but all the susceptibility she possessed, cer¬ 
tainly came out then, and she passionately 
loved him. There is no doubt that 
fectlv idolized him.. He practised on 
tion in such a systematic way, that he 
sums of money from her, and he 
her to buy her brother out of a share in the 
brewery (which had been weakly left him by 
his father) at an immense price, on the plea 
that when he was her husband he must 
and manage it all. Your guardian was 
at that time in Miss Havisham s councils, 
she was too haughty and too much in 
to be advised bv any one. Her relations were 
poor and scheming, with the exception of my 
father; he was poor enough, but not time¬ 
serving or jealous. The only independent one 
among them, he warned her that she was 
doing too much for this man, and was placing 
herself too unreservedly in his power bhe 
took the first opportunity of angrily ordering 


she per- 
her affec- 
got great 
induced 


hold 

not 

and 

love 
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mv father out of the house, in his presence, 
and my father has never seen her since. 

1 thought of her having said, “Matthew 
will come and see me at last, when 1 am aid 
dead upon that table," and 1 asked Herberi 
-whether his father was so inveterate against 

her. 

“It’s not that,” said he, but she charged 
him. in the presence of her intended husoanc, 
with being disappointed in the hope of fa & 
ing upon her for his own advancement and if 
he were to go to her now, it would look 
true—even to him—and even to hen The mar 
na .e dav was fixed, the wedding dresses were 
bought,' the wedding tour was P 1 ^ ^ 
the wedding guests were invited. > a 

came, but not the bridegroom. He "rote 

letter—" . „ 

“Which she received," 1 struck in " en 
she was dressing for her marriage? At twenn 
minutes to nine? 

“At the hour and minute," said Herbert 
noddin* “at which she afterwards stopped, al 
the clocks. What was in it further thant that 

[ramose heartlessly broke ^marnage off^l 

% krovereT’fromk bad .Uness tha^she had, 

seea^it^ aad s"he°has F never stace looked upoe 
the fight of day.” 
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“Is that all the story ?” 1 asked, after 

considering it. 

“All I know of it; and indeed I only know 
so much, through piecing it out for myself; 
for my father always avoids it, and, even when 
Miss Havisham invited me to go there, told 
me no more of it than it was absolutely req¬ 
uisite I should understand. But- I have for¬ 
gotten one thing. It has been supposed that 
the man to whom she gave her misplaced con¬ 
fidence, acted throughout in concert with her 
half-brother; that it was a conspiracy between 
them; and that they shared the profits.'’ 

“1 wonder he didn't marry her and get all 
the property,” said I. 

“He may have been married already, and 
her cruel mortification may have been a part 
of her half-brother’s scheme,” said Herbert. 
“Mind ! 1 don’t know that.” 

“What became of the two men?” I asked, 
after again considering the subject. 

“They fell into deeper shame and degrada¬ 
tion—if there can be deeper—and ruin.’ 

“Are they alive now ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“You said just now, that Estella was not 
related to Miss Havisham, but adopted. When 
adopted ?’’ 
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“Herbert shrugged his shoulders. There 
has alwavs been an Estella, since 1 ha T >e heard 
of a ISliss Havisham. 1 know no more. And 
now, Handel,” said he, finally throwing off 
the story as it were, “ there is a perfectly open 
understanding between us. All that 1 know 
about !NIiss Havisham, you know. 

“And all‘that 1 know,” I retorted, “you 
know.” 


"1 fully believe it. So there can be no 
competition or perplexity between vou ana 
me . 1 And as to the condition on which ' ou 
hold vour advancement in life —namely, that 
vou are not to inquire or discuss to whom you 
owe it - vou may be very sure that it wdl 
never be encroached upon, or even approached, 
by me. or bv anyone belonging to me. 


In truth, he said this with so much delicacy 

that 1 felt the subject done with even though 

1 should be under his fathers roof for > ea 
and vears to come. Yet he said it with so 
much meaning, too, that 1 felt he as perfec ^ 
understood Miss Havisham to be m> 
factress, as 1 understood the .act m>sel . 


-Herbert Pocket was only a poor clerk and 
though his optimistic nature kept him in constant Ups 

that these hops uould ever h real K 
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Pip became fast jrtends, and Pip made great progress 
with his studies under Mr. Matthew Pocket. Pie 
was introduced to all the Pocket family , and made 
other Jr tends in London , including Mr. Wemtmck 
and a young man named Startop. Pie was now 
quite the gentleman , and began to spend money rather 

freely ]. 



CHAPTER X 

ESTELLA ONCE MORE 

Joe Garger ) comes io London with a message 
lor Pip from Miss Hausham, announcing that Estella 
had relumed and would he glad to see him . j 

It was dear that 1 must repair to our town 
next dav, and it was equally clear that 1 must 
star at joe’s. But. when 1 had secured my 
box-place bv to-morrow s coach and had been 
down to Mr. Pocket's and back. 1 "'as not b> 
anv means convinced on the last point and began 
to invent reasons and make e ^uses for putting 
up at the Blue Boar. 1 should be an mconie- 
mence at Toe's; 1 was not expected, and m> bed 
would not be ready; 1 should be too far from 
MBs Havisham's, and she was exacting a 

■ n.. ; r \]\ other swindlers upon 

r ^tojlUlf-ssvindlers, and uith 
earLU 4 ‘j-i 1 rhpiT mvself. Surelv a 

Tun JlSr That 1 . "innocently tahe 
a bad half-crosvn of somebodv else s mantdao 
ture. is reasonable enough; but that 1 

to Mass Havisham's, so 1 .loitered J° ° 
country on Miss "tn |j j of to^ 

' vUCh ' VaS tto^g about’ U P at?oness, and 
paintinVbtiUiant pictures of her plans for tne. 
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She had adopted Estella, she had as good 
as adopted me, and it could not fail to be her 
intention to bring us together. She reserved 
it for me to restore the desolate house, admit 
the sunshine into the dark rooms, set the clocks 
a-going and the cold hearths a-blazing, tear 
down the cobwebs, destroy the vermin—in 
short, do all the shining deeds of the young 
Knight of romance, and marry the Princess. 

1 arrived at the gate at my old time, ascend¬ 
ed the staircase in lighter boots than of yore, 
and tapped in my old way at the door of Miss 
Havisham’s room. “Pip’s rap,”_ 1 heard her 
say immediately; “come in, Pip.” 

She was in her chair near the old table, in 
the old dress, with her two hands crossed on 
her stick, her chin resting on them, and her 
eyes on the fire. Sitting near her, with the 
white shoes that had never been worn in her 
hand, and her head bent as she looked at it, 
was an elegant lady whom 1 had never seen. 

“Come in, Pip,” Miss Havisham continued 
to mutter, without looking round or up; “come 
in, Pip ; how do you do, Pip ? So you kiss my 
hand as if 1 were a queen, eh ?—Well ? ” 

She looked up at me suddenly, only moving 
her eyes, and repeated in a grimly playful 
manner— 


“Well?” 
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^liss Ha\Tsham, said 1» ratli^r 
at a loss, “that you were so kind as to wish 
me to come and see you. and 1 came direct!). 

"Well?” 

The ladv. whom 1 had never seen before, 
lifted up her eves and looked archly at me, and 
then 1 saw that the eyes were EsteUa s eves 
But she was so much changed, was so much 
more beautiful, so much more womanly, in ah 
things winning admiration. had made such 
wonderful advance, that 1 seemed to have made 
none 1 fancied, as 1 looked at her. that 1 slip¬ 
ped bopelesslv back imp the coarse and common 
bov again. O the sense of distance and dis- 
paritvThat came upon me, and the inaccessibi¬ 
lity that came about her. 

she vave me her hand. 1 stammered some¬ 
thing about the pleasure 1 felt in seeing her 
again, and about my having looked forward to 
it" tor a long, long time. 

-Do vou hnd her much changed Pip?" 

£ 

between them, as a sign to me to 
there. 

-When 1 came *f£?« 

"but now “'all sett.es down so cdrioudy 
into the old— 
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“What ? You are not going to say into the 
old Estella ? ” Miss Havisham interrupted. “She 
was proud and insulting, and you wanted to 
go away from her. Don’t you remember?” 

1 said confusedly that that was long ago, 
and that 1 knew no better then, and the like. 
Estella smiled with perfect composure, and said 
she had no doubt of my having been quite right, 
and of her having been very disagreeable. 

“Is he changed?” Miss Havisham asked her. 

“Very much,” said Esteila, looking at me. 

“Less coarse and common?” said Miss 
Havisham, playing with Estella’s hair. 

Estella laughed, and looked at the shoe in 
her hand, and laughed again, and looked at 
me, and put the shoe down. She treated me 
as a boy still, but she lured me on. 

It was settled that 1 should stay there all 
the rest of the day, and return to the hotel at 
night, and to London to-morrow. When we 
bad conversed for a while, Miss Havisham sent 
us two out to walk in the neglected garden: 
on our coming in by-and-by, she said 1 should 
wheel her about a little, as in times of yore. 

We walked round the ruined garden twice 
or thrice, and it was all in bloom for me. 
If the green and yellow growth of weed in the 
chinks of the old wall had been the most 
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precious flowers that ever blew, it could not have 
been more cherished in my remembrance. 

At last we went back into the house, and 
there 1 heard, with surprise, that my guardian 
had come down to see Miss Havisham on busi¬ 
ness. and would come back to inner. e 
old wintrv branches of chandeliers in the room 
where the mouldering table was spread, had 
been lighted while we were out, and Miss 
Havisham was in her chair and waiting for me. 

It was like pushing the chair itself back 
into the past, when we began the old slow 
circuit round about the ashes of the: bndal 
feast But. in the funereal room, with that 
? nf the grave fallen back in the chair 
its eves upon her. Estella looked more 
bright and' beautiful than before, and 1 was 
under stronger enchantment. 

■ T \ C ““d “ “cte XtlnTE^ 

dinner-hour dr if yy e had stopped 

left us to prepare hers* • w d ^ ss 

near the centre of the long5 arms 

Havisham, with one° rested tha t clenched 
stretched out of the > . £ t £ a looked 

hand u F o„ going out at 

the door, Mass Havisham kted* hand to 

her with a ravenous intensity that 
kind quite dreadful. 
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Then, Estella being gone, and we two left 
alone, she turned to me, and said in a 
whisper — 

“Is she beautiful, graceful, well-grown? Do 
you admire her?” 

“Everybody must who sees her, Miss Havi- 
sham.” 

She drew an arm round my neck, and drew 
my head dose down to hers as she sat in the 
chair. 

“Love her, love her, love heri How does 
she use you ?” 

Before 1 could answer (if 1 could have 
answered so difficult a question at all), she 
repeated, “Love her, love her, love her! If 
she favours you, love her. If she wounds 
you, love her. If she tears your heart to pieces 
—and as it gets older and stronger, it will tear 
deeper—love her, love her, love her!” 

Never had I seen such passionate eager¬ 
ness as was joined to her utterance of these 
words. 1 could feel the muscles of the thin 
arm round my neck swell with the vehemence 
that possessed her. 

“Hear me, Pip! 1 adopted her to beloved. 
1 bred her and educated her, to be l,oved. 
1 developed her into what she is, that she might 
beloved. Love her!” 
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She said the word often enough, and there 
could be no doubt that she meant to sav it; but 
if. the often repeated word had been hate 
instead of love—despair—revenge—dire death- 
it could not have sounded from her lips more 
like a curse. 

•TU tell vou." said she, in the same 
hurried passionate whisper, “what real love is. 

It is blind devotion, unquestioning sei-humili- 
adon, utter submission, trust and belief against 
yourself and against the whole world, giving 
>° p vour whole heart and soul to the smiter as 

idl'd!” 

When she came to that, and to a wild 
crv that followed that, 1 caught her round 
the waist For she rose up m the chair, m 
her shroud of a dress, and struck at the air 
3 * if she would as soon have struck he 
against the wall and fallen dead. 

All this passed in a few seconds. As 1 
drew her down into her chair, 1 was cen¬ 
sus of a scent that 1 knew, and, turning, 
saw my guardian in the room. 

We plaved whist until nine o’clock, and 
tooktaveThe^nd touched her and 

left her. 
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My guardian lay at the Boar in the next 
room to mine. Far into the night. Miss 
Havisham’s words, “Love her, love her, love 
her!” sounded in my ears. 1 adapted them 
for my own repetition, and said to my pillow, 
“1 love her, 1 love her, 1 love her!” hundreds 
of times. Then, a burst of gratitude came upon 
me, that she should be destined for me, once 
the blacksmith’s boy. Then, 1 thought if she 
were, as 1 feared, by no means rapturously grate¬ 
ful for that destiny yet, when would she begin 
to be interested .in me ? When should 1 awaken 
the heart within her, that was mute and sleep¬ 
ing now ? 

Ah me! 1 thought those were high and 
great emotions. But 1 never thought there 
was anything low and small in my keeping 
away from Joe, because 1 knew she would 
be contemptuous of him. It was but a day 
gone, and Joe had brought the tears into my 
eyes; they had soon dried, God forgive mel 
soon dried. 

One day when 1 was busy with my books, 
and Mr. Pocket, 1 received a note by the post, 
the mere outside of which threw me into a great 
flutter, for, though I had never seen the hand¬ 
writing in which it was addressed, 1 divined 
whose hand it was. It had no set beginning, 
as Dear Mr. Pip, or Dear Pip, or Dear Sir, or 
Dear Anything, but ran thus :— 
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1 a \ t0 t h C =Z e d t day°c n oac n h th t befievek ™ I 
SnTed'vou should meet me ? At all events Mrss 
Havisham has that tmptesston, and 1 svme to 
obedience to it. She sends you her regard. 

“Yours, EsteDa.” 

If there had been time, 1 should probably 
have ordered °< f 0 

occasion, but as the ^ i ha j Mv appetite 
be content ssnth those 1 hath Ms ppe 

vanished in.nu.dy and 1 knees no pe^ ^ 

until the da_ j was worse than 

brought me either ; for .the ach . 0 ffice in 

ever and began halting.the coaeft ^ ^ 
Wood Street. Cheapside. be h^ ^ ^ { 

KreSs ss=r,sai 

watch of four or five hours. 

In her furred tr-eUing-dress, EscelUseemri 

more delicateh bea,a Her manner was 

seemed yet, even m y ^ adcare(1 t0 let it be 

rSe'betre 8 ind 1 thought 1 saw Mrss Haw- 

sham’s influence in the change. . 

We Stood in the inn Yatd svhde she PJ™, 
out her luggage to me, and when 
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collected, 1 remembered—having forgotten 
everything but herself in the meanwhile—that 
1 knew nothing of the destination. 

“1 am going to Richmond,” she told me. 
“Our lesson is that there are two Richmonds, one 
in Surrey and one in Yorkshire, and that mine 
is the Surrey Richmond. The distance is ten 
miles. 1 am to have a carriage and you are 
to take me. This is my purse, and you are to 
pay mv charges out of it. Oh, you must take 
the purse! We have no choice, you and 1, but 
to obey our instructions. We are not free to 
follow our own devices, you and 1.’ 

As she looked at me in giving me the purse, 

1 hoped there was an inner meaning in her words. 
She said them slightingly, but not with dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“A carriage will have to be sent for, Estella. 
Will you rest here a little ? ” 

“Yes, 1 am to rest here a little, and I am to 
drink some tea, and you are to take care of me 
the while.” 

She drew her arm through mine, as if it 
must be done, and 1 requested a waiter, who 
had been staring at the coach like a man who 
had never seen such a thing in his life, to show 
us a private sitting-room. 

“Where are you going to at Richmond ? 

1 asked Estella. 
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“*I am going to live,” said she, "at a great 
expense, with a lady there, who has the power— 
or says she has—of taking me about, and intro¬ 
ducing me, and showing people to me. and show¬ 
ing me to people.” 

“I suppose } 40 u will be glad of variety and 
admiration ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

She answered so carelessly that 1 said, 
"You speak of yourself as if you were someone 
else.” 

“Where did you learn how 1 speak of 
others? Come, come,’ said Estella, smiling 
delightfully, “you must not expect me to go to 
school to ycu ; 1 must talk in my own way. 
How do you thrive with Mr. Pocket ? 

“1 live quite pleasantly there ; at least’ 

It appeared to me that 1 was losing a chance. 

“At least ? ” repeated Estella. 

“As pleasantly as 1 could anywhere, away 
from you.” 

“You sillv hoy,” said Estella, quite com¬ 
posedly : “ how' can you talk such nonsense. 
Your friend, Mr. Matthew, 1 believe, is superior 
to the rest of his family?” 

“Very superior indeed. He is nobody s 
enemy-” 
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“Don’t add but his own,” interposed 
Estella, ‘‘for 1 hate that class of man. But 
he really is disinterested, and above small 
jealousy and spite, 1 have heard? ” 

“1 am sure 1 have every reason to say so.” 

“You have not every reason to say so of 
the rest of his people,” said Estella, nodding 
at me with an expression of face that was at 
once grave and rallying, ‘‘for they beset Miss 
Havisham with reports and insinuations to your 
disadvantage. They watch you, misrepresent 
you, write letters about you (anonymous 
sometimes), and you are the torment and the 
occupation of their lives. You can scarcely 
realise to yourself the hatred those people 
feel for you.” 

"They do me no harm, I hope ? ” said 1. 

Instead of answering, Estella burst out 
laughing. This was very singular to me, and 
1 looked at her in considerable perplexity. 
When she left off—and she had not laughed 
languidly, but with real enjoyment—1 said, 
in my diffident way with her— 

“1 hope 1 may suppose that you would 
not be amused if they did me any harm. 

“No, no, you may be sure of that, said 
Estella. “You may be certain that 1 laugh 
because they fail. Oh, those people with 
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Miss Havisham, and the tortures they under¬ 
go ' Two things 1 can tell you. First, not¬ 
withstanding the proverb, that constant drop¬ 
ping will wear away a stone, you ma\ set sour 
mind at rest that these people nc\er will— 
never would in a hundred years impair »our 
ground with Miss Havisham, in am particular, 
great or small. Second- 1 am beholden to you 
as the cause of their being so busy and mean m 
vain, and there is my hand upon it. 

\s she gave it me playful Is —for her darker 
mood had been but momentary—1 held it and 
put it to my lips. 

"You ridiculous bow said Estelja. will 
vou never rake warning? Or do you kiss mv 
hand in the same spirit in which 1 once let 

vou kiss my cheek ^ 

"What spirit was that t said 1. 

"I must think a moment. A spirit of con¬ 
tempt for the fawners and plotters. 

"If 1 sav ves. may 1 kiss the cheek again? 

"You should have asked before you touched 
the hand. But. ves. if you like. 

1 leaned down, and her calm face was 


like a statue's. 

•• Xo w" said Estella. gliding away the 

instant 1 touched her cheeks, ‘vou are to take 
care that 1 have some tea, and are to take c| 
to Richmond." 
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The bill paid, and the waiter remembered, 
and the ostler not forgotten, and the chamber¬ 
maid taken into consideration—-in a word, the 
whole house bribed into a state of contempt 
and animosity, and Estella’s purse much light¬ 
ened—we got into our post-coach and drove 
away. 

We came to Richmond all too soon, and 
our destination there was a house by the Green. 
A bell with an old voice sounded gravely in the 
moonlight and two cherry-coloured maids came 
fluttering out to receive Estella. 

The doorway soon absorbed her boxes, 
and she gave me her hand and a smile, and 
said good-night, and was absorbed likewise. 
And stiJJ 1 stood looking at the house, think¬ 
ing how happy I should be if I lived there 
with her and knowing that 1 never was happy 
with her, but always miserable. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE FUNERAL 


One evening 1 heard a letter dropped 
through the slit in our door and fall to the 
ground. It’s for you, Hande], said Herbert, 
^oing out and coining back with it, and 
1 hope there is nothing the matter. This 
was in allusion to its heavy black seal and 
border. 


The letter was signed TRABB & CO., and 
its contents were simply that 1 was an honour¬ 
ed sir, and that they begged to inform me 
that Mrs. J. Gargery had departed this life 
on Monday last, at twenty minutes past six 
in the evening, and that my attendance was 
requested at the interment on Monday next 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. 


It was the first time that a grave had 
opened in my road of life, and the gap it made 
in the smooth ground was wonderful. Ine 
figure of my sister in her chair by the kitchen 
fire haunted me night and day. That the place 
could possibly be without her was something 
mv mind seemed unable to compass, an \ 
she had seldom or never been in mv thought 
of late. I had now the strangest ideas that 
she was coming towards me in the stree , 
that she would presently knock at the d . 
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In my rooms, too, with which she had never b'een 
atal! associated, there was at once the blankness 
of death and a perpetual suggestion of the 
sound of her voice or the turn of her face or 
figure, as if she were still alive and had been 
often there. 

Whatever my fortunes might have been, I 
could scarcely have recalled my sister with 
much tenderness. But 1 suppose there is a 
shock of regret which may exist without much 
tenderness. Under its influence (and perhaps 
to make up for the want of the softer feel¬ 
ing), 1 was seized with a violent indignation 
against the assailant from whom she had suffer¬ 
ed so much and I felt that on sufficient proof 
I could have revengefully pursued Orlick, or 
any one else, to the last extremity. 

Having written to Joe, to offer him con¬ 
solation, and to assure him that I would come 
to the funeral, I passed the intermediate days 
in the curious state of mind 1 have glanced 
at. I went down early in the morning, and 
alighted at the Blue Boar, in good time to 
walk over to the forge. 

[The juneral ceremonies inside the house were 
conducted by Trabb & Co., the undertakers, in accordance 
wtth the customs oj those days. When they were over, 
the whole party proceeded to the churchyard .] 
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* And now the range of marshes lay clear 
before us, with the sails of the ships on the 
river growing out of it, and we went into 
the churchyard, close to the graves of my 
unknown parents, Phillip Pirnp, late of this 
parish, and Also Georgiana, ^\ife of the 
Above. And there, my sister was laid quietly 
in the earth, while the larks sang high above 
it, and the light wind strewed it with beautiful 
shadow's of clouds and trees. 

When they were all gone, and when Trabb 
and his men' had crammed their mummery 
into bags, and were gone too, the house felt 
wholesomer. Soon afterwards, Bi >, J oe ’ * 

1 had a cold dinner together, but we dmed 
in the best parlour, not in the old kitchen 
and loe was so exceedingly particular what 
he did with his knife and fork and the salt¬ 
cellar and what not that there ^as great res- 
traint upon us. But after dinner when 1 nude 

wk^him abou^ie 3 forge, and when we sat 

^r^ot vzt'm sr £ 

he iun^joe changed Us clothes,» hr as 
to make a compromise between his Sunday 

dress and working d , ress ’ , ’7;^ fhe Man he 
fellow looked natural and like the Man n 

He was verv much pleased by my asking 
if I might sllep in my own little room, and 
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1 was pleased too; for 1 feJt that 1 had done 
rather a great thing in making the request. 
When the shadows of evening were closing in, 

1 took an opportuntiy of getting into the garden 
with Biddy for a little talk. 

“Biddy,” said 1, “1 think you might have 
written to me about these sad matters. ” 

“ Do you, Mr. Pip ? ” said Biddy. “ 1 should 
have written if 1 had thought that. 

“Don’t suppose that 1 mean to be unkind, 
Biddy, when 1 say I consider that you ought 
to have thought that.” 

"Do you, Mr. Pip ? ” 

She was so quiet, and had such an orderly, 
good, and pretty way with her, that 1 did not 
like the thought of making her cry. After 
looking a little at her downcast eyes as she 
walked beside me, 1 gave up that point. 

“1 suppose it will be difficult for you to 
remain here now, Biddy dear ? ’ ’ 

“Oh! 1 can’t do so, Mr. Pip,” said 
Biddy in a tone of regret, but still of quiet 
conviction. “1 have been speaking to Mrs. 
Hubble, and I am going to her to-morrow. 
1 hope we shall be able to take some care 
of Mr. Gargery, together, until he settles 
down.” 
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“Hov.- are vou soing to live, Biddy * ' ]f 
vou want any mo——’ 

"How am 1 going to live ?' repeated Biddy, 
striking in, with a momentary flush upon her 
face, ill tell you. Mr. Pip.. 1 am going to try 
to get the place of mistress in the new school 
nearlv finished here. 1 can be well recommended 
bv all the neighbours, and 1 hope 1 can be 
industrious and patient, and teach myseM while 
I teach others. You know, Mr. Pip, pursued 
Biddv, with a smile, as she raised her eyes to 
my face, “the new schools are not like the old, 
but 1 Jeamt a good deal from you after 
that time, and have had time since then to 
improve." 

1 walked a little farther with Biddy, looking 
silently at her downcast eyes. “1 have not 
heard the particulars of my sisters death, 
Biddy." 

"Thev are very slight, poor thing. She 
had been in one of her bad states though 
they had got better of late, rather than worse— 
for four "days, when she came out of it in 
the evening, just at tea-time, and said, quite 
plain!v. ‘Joe.’ As she had never said any 
word'for a long while, 1 rose and fetched in 
Mr. Gar gen- from the forge. She made signs 
to me that she wanted him to sit down close 
to her, and wanted me to put her arms round 
his neck. So 1 put them round his neck. 
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and she laid her head down on his shoulders, 
quite content and satisfied. And so she 
presently said ‘Joe’ again, and once ‘Pardon’, 
and once ‘Pip.’ And so she never lilted her head 
Up any more, and it was just an hour later 
when we laid it down on her bed, because we 
found she was gone.” 

Biddy cried ; the darkening garden, and the 
Jane, and the stars that were coming out were 
blurred in my own sight. 

“Nothing was ever discovered, Biddy?” 

‘'Nothing.” 

“Do you know what is become of Orlick ? ” 

“1 should think, from the colour of his 
clothes that he is working in the quarries. 

“Of course you have seen him then ? 
Why are you looking at that dark tree in the 
lane?” 

" “1 saw him Ahere on the night she died.” 

“That was not the last time either, Biddy ? ” 

/■ 1,‘No ! 1 hate ■sefen him there since we have 
been walking here—It is of no use, ’ said 
Biddy, laying her hand upon my arm, as I 
was for running out, “you know 1 would not 
deceive you; he was not there a minute, and 
he is gone.” 


i 
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It revived mv utmost indignation to find 
that she was stil) pursued by this fellow, and 
1 felt inveterate against him. 1 told her so, 
and told her that I would spend any money 
or take any pains to drive him out of that 
country. By degrees she led me into more 
temperate talk, and she told me how Joe loved 
me, and how Joe never complained of any¬ 
thing—she did’t say, me; she had no need; 1 
knew what she meant—but ever did his duty in 
his way of life, with a strong hand, a quiet 
tongue, and a gentle heart. 

“Indeed, it would be hard to say too much 
for him,” said 1; ”and, Biddy, we must often 
speak of these things, for, of course, I shah be 
often down here now. 1 am not going to leave 
poor Joe alone.” 

Biddy said never a single word. 

“Biddy, don’t you hear me?” 


“Yes, Mr. Pip.” 

“Not to mention your calling me Mr. Pip— 
which appears to me to be in bad taste, Bi y 
what do you mean ?” 

"What do I mean?" asked Biddy, timidly. 

"Biddy," said I, in a virtuously sel, ' ass ^: 
ing manner, " 1 must request to know what 

you mean by this. 

“By this?” said Biddy. 
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“No, don’t echo, ” 1 retorted. ‘‘You used 
not to echo, Biddy.” 

“ Used not! ” said Biddy. ”0 Mr. Pip! 
Used! ” 

Well! I rather thought 1 would give up 
that point too. After another silent turn in 
the garden, 1 fell back on the main position. 

“Biddy,” said 1, “1 made a remark respect¬ 
ing my coming down here often to see Joe, 
which you received with a marked silence. 
Have the goodness, Biddy, to tell me why.” 

“Are you quite sure, then, that you will 
come to see him often ? ” asked Biddy, stopping 
in the narrow garden walk, and looking at me 
trader the stars, with a clear and honest eye. 

“Oh, dear me!” said 1, as I found myself 
compelled to give up Biddy in despair. “Don’t 
say any more, if you please, Biddy. This shocks 
me very much.” 

For which cogent reason 1 kept Biddy at 
a distance during supper, and w^hen 1 went up 
to my own old little room, took as stately a 
leave of her as I could, in my murmuring 
soul, deem reconcilable- with the churchyard 
and the event of the day. As often as 1 was 
restless in the night, and that w r as every quarter 
of an hour, I reflected what an unkindness, 
what an injury, what an injustice, Biddy had 
done me. 
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Earlv >0 the 

in the morning. I '« °. ooden Endows of 

unseen, at ou e ^tood fo r minutes, looking 
the forge There I «o°<l ,to ot hedth 

at Joe, ahead) at " ha f mat j e it show 

^tT?ri g hf^f f S life m store for him 

were shining on it. 

. , -i^ i xt/A/^ n’r wipe it 

“Good-bye, dear Joe Harkened 

off-for God’s sake, give me your blackened 

hand—1 shall be down soon and ofte . 

.“Never too soon, sir,’ said Joe, and never 

too often, Pip'." at the kitchen 

Eiddv was tsaiting an j a crust of 

d0 ° r i "''■■R'ddf ” srid 1, W hen 1 gave her my 
Sd at parting, ‘ l‘ain not angry, but I am 

hurt '' t , V, hnru” she pleaded, quite 

F atbSh% onfS be Jrt, i, I bare 

ken ungenerous, ^ ^ as i 

Once n' ore ’ lf * h disclosed to me, assi 
walked away, h “ hou i d not come back, 

su n' Sdfw?Ste right, all 1 can say 

rS Square Sght too. 
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PIP MEETS AN T OLD ACQUAINTANCE 

As I had grown accustomed to my expec¬ 
tations, I had insensibly begun to notice their 
effect upon myself and those around me. Their 
influence on my own character was not all good, 
tor I began to contract a quantity of debts. 

1 could hardly begin but Herbert must begin 
too, so he soon followed. 

Herbert and I went on from bad to worse 
in our affairs, and Time went on, whether or 
no as he has a way of doing ; and 1 came 

of age Herbert himself had come of age eight 
months before me. But we had looked forward 
to mv one-and-twentieth birthday with a crowd 
of speculations and anticipations, for we had 
both considered that my guardian could hardly 
help saying something definite on that 
occasion. 

[Pip is summoned to Mr. Jiggers's office and is 
informed that henceforth he is to manage his own 
affairs, and is to receive a sum of five hundred 
pounds yearly on ivhich he is to live until his bene¬ 
factor chooses to declare himself. He receives the 
first £ 500 in advance , and his first thought is to do 
something for Herbert. He consults Mr. Wemmtck 
in the matter .] 


1 



IQ 6 great expectation* 

The upshot was that we found a worthy 
1 VuTnr nr shipping-broker, not long 
young wanted intelligent 

established in business nnu 

h el F . and -ho . warned j * ^ 

doe course o! time and receipt -o id 

in cornel some contingent on my coming into 
mv property. 

' The-ho,e business-a^c^mana^d 

that Herbert had n shaU forget the 

hand being m it. came home one 

radiant lace with which he came of 

afternoon, and to, rr , l h ' ne clamker 

ne-s, of his having . h len m olclamker ' s 

(the young merchant iac )i„ation 

having shown a ^ t hat the opening 

towards him. and of hi ^ ^ Us hopes 

had come at last W • brish tet, he must 

ere— stronger and h more affectionate 

'have thought me a ”°' e “ te ” difficulty in 
friend, for 1 had .bTtnumph-hen 1 saw him 
restraining my tears of r F tclI ig done, 

so hapFfv A« l«n«h th* th^ aarn ker s 
and he having that da ^ ^ lor a whole 
House, and he hp'"?, asure and success. I did 
evening , in ; „a .SdrttK st -hen 1 -ent to bed, to 
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think that my expectations had done some good 
to somebody. 

Two years passed by, and my twenty-third 
birthday "was a week gone. We had left 
Barnard’s Inn more than a year, and lived in 
the Temple. Our chambers were in Garden 
Court, down by the river. 

Business had taken Herbert on a journey 
to Marseilles. I was alone, and had a dull sense 
of being alone. Dispirited and anxious, long 
hoping that to-morrow or next week would 
clear mv wav, and long disappointed, I sadly 
missed the cheerful face and ready response of 
my friend. 

It was wretched weather ; stormy and wet, 
stormy and wet; and mud, mud, mud, deep in ali 
the streets. Day after day, a vast heavy veil 
had been driving over London from the East, 
and it drove still, as if in the East there were 
an Eternity of cloud and wind. So furious 
had been the gusts, that high buildings in town 
had had the lead stripped off their roofs ; and 
in the country, trees had been torn up, and 
sails of windmills carried away, and gloomy 
accounts had come in from the coast of ship¬ 
wreck and death. Violent blasts of rain had 
accompanied these rages of wind, and the day 
just closed, as I sat down to read, had been the 
worst of all. 
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I read with mv watch upon the table 

church-clocB in the: X 

q F f■ 

^ it, svheo 1 heard a 

footstep on the stair. 

What nervous folly made me start, and 

awfully Connect *****%£%?£ 
dead stster, matters ^ and heard the 

moment, and 1 h | on Remembenng 

footstep stumble . f blown out, 

tb« *.t ' h m V“X J‘atp and\e„ t out to 
1 took up rn> r ^ oe | er / as below had stop- 
the stair-head. „ quiet. 

F ed on seeing my lamp, tor all 4 

-There is some one down there, is there 

not ,' T I called out, loobngdotvn. 

■Yes,- sard a voice trom the darkness 
beneath. 

“What floor do you want? 

“The top, Mr- ^P* . , 

_There is nothing the 

“That is my name, t 

rc atter? ” r ’* returned the voice, 

“Nothing the matter, returne 
and the man came on. 
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1 stood with my lamp held out over the 
stair-rail, and he came slowly within its light. 
It was a shaded lamp, to shine upon a book, 
and its circle of light was very contracted ; so 
that he was in it for a mere instant, and then 
out of it. In the instant 1 had seen a face 
that was strange to me, looking up with an 
incomprehensible air of being touched and 
pleased by the sight of me. 


Moving the lamp as the man moved, 1 made 
out that he was substantially dressed, but 
roughly, like a voyager by sea. That he had 
long iron-grey hair. That his age was about 
sixty. That he • was a muscular man, strong 
on his legs, and that he was browned and hard¬ 
ened by exposure to weather. 


As he ascended the last stair or two, and 
the light of my lamp included us both 1 saw, 
with a stupid kind of amazement, that he was 
holding out both his hands to me. 


“Pray, what is your business?” 1 asked 

him. 


“My business?” he repeated, pausing. 
"Ah! Yes. 1 will explain my business, by 
your leave.” 

“Do you wish to come in ? 

“Yes,” he replied ; T wish to come in 
Master.” 
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1 had asked him the question inhospitably 
enough, for I resented the sort of bright and 
gratified recognition that still shone m his ace. 

I resented it. because it seemed to imp y that 
he expected me to respond to it. ut 
him into the room I nad just left, and, hav g 
set the lamp on the table, asked him as cmlh 
as 1 could, to explain himself. 

He looked about him with the strangest air 
-an air of wondering pleasure, as if he had 
some part in the things he admired-and he 
pulled off a rough outer coat, and his ha- 
Then 1 saw that his head was furrowed and 
bald and that the long iron-grey hair grew 
onlv on its sides. But I saw nothing that m 
°Z Hast explained him. On the contran, 1 
saw him next moment, once more holding oat 
both his hands to me. 

“What do you mean?” said 1, half suspecting 
him to be mad. 

He stopped in his looking at me and slowly 
rubbed his^right hand over bs head. 

disappointing ~ look ' e d ior'ard so 

broken toice, aft vou’re not to 

distant and com so^ to blame 

tolhat i'll speak in hall a minute. Give me 
half a minute, please. 

fire , ^ 
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brown veinous hands. I looked at him atten¬ 
tively then, and recoiled a little from him ; but 
1 did not know him.. 

‘‘There’s no one nigh,” said he, looking over 
his shoulder; “is there?” 

“Why do you, a stranger coming into my 
rooms, at this time of the night, ask that ques¬ 
tion ? ” said 1. 

“You’re a game one.’’ he returned, shaking 
his head at me with a deliberate affection, at 
nnce most unintelligible and most exasperating , 
“m glad you've grow'! up a game one ' But 
don’t^catch hold ot me. You d be sorrv after¬ 
wards to have done it. 

1 relinquished the intention he had detected, 
for 1 knew him.! Even yet 1. could not recall 
a single feature, but 1. knew him ! It the wind 
and the rain had driven away the intervening 
years, had scattered all the intervening objects, 
had swept us to the churchyard where we first 
stood face to face on such different levels 1 
could not have known my convict moie dis¬ 
tinctly than 1 knew him now, as he sat in the 
chair before the fire. No need to take a me 
from the pocket and show it to me ; no need 
to take the handkerchief from his neck and 
twist it round his head ; no need to hug him.se) 
with both his arms, and take a shivering turn 
across the room., looking back at me lor recog¬ 
nition. 1 knew him before he gave me one of 
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those aids, though, a moment before, 1 had not 
been conscious of remotely suspecting his 


identity. 

Ke came back to where 1 stood, and again 
held out both his hands. Not knowing what 
to do,—for, in my astonishment, 1 had lost 
my self-possession—1 reluctantly gave him my 
hands. He grasped them heartily, raised them 
to his lips, kissed them, and still held them. 

"You acted nobly, mv boy,” said he. 
"Noble Pip ! And I have never forgot it! ” 

At a change in his manner as if he s\ere 
even going to embrace me, 1 laid a hand upon 
his breast and put him away. 


"Stav !” said I, “Keep off ! If you are grate¬ 
ful to me for what 1 did when 1 was a little 
child 1 hope vou have shown your gratmide 
by mending lour way of life. If you have 
come here "to thank me, it was not necessary. 
Still, however you have found me out there 
must be something good in the feeling t a 
brought vou here* and 1 will not repulse you, 
but surely you must understand—l— 

Mv attention was so attracted by the 
singularity of his fixed look at me that the 
words died away on my tongue. 

• You was a-saying," he observedwhen we 

had confronted one an ° th “,“must 
surely 1 must understand. ^ hat, surei), 

1 understand ?” 
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"That J. cannot wish to renew tnat chance 
intercourse with you or long ago, under_ these 
different circumstances. I am glau to ne.iere 
ecu have repented and recovered \ouiseif. 1 


glad 


to 


telJ vou so. 1 am 


am Mad to icu ow. a. ~~ ghtd that, 

rhinking 1 deserve to be thanked, vou have 
rome to thank me. But our ways are different 
,,., vs none the less. Vou are wet, and vou 
look ’weary. Will you drink something before 

vou go ? ” . . J 

He had replaced bis neckerchief loosel), and 
had stood, keenly observant of me, bmng a 
long end of it. “I think he answered, sti 
with the end at his mouth and stul observant 
of me, “that I u'dl drink (I thank you) afore 

I go.” 1 

There was a trav ready on a side-table I 
brought it to the table near the hre and asked 
him what he would have ? He touched one of 
the bottles without looking at it or speaking, 
and I made him some hot rum-and-water. i 
tried to keep my hand steady while I did so 
but his look at me as he leaned back in ffis 
chair with the long draggled end of his 
neckerchief between his teeth evidently lorgo - 
ten—made my hand very difficult to master. 
When at last I put the glass to him, 1 saw with 
amazement that his eyes were full of tears. 

Up to this time I had remained standing, 
not to disguise that J wished him. gone. ut 
1 was softened by the softened aspect of t re 
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man, and felt a touch of reproach. 1 hope, 
said 1 , hurried] v putting something into a glass 
for mvself, and drawing a chair to tne table, 
“that vou will not think I spoke harshly to 
vou just now. 1 had no intention of doing 
it. and I am sorrv for it if I did. I vsish } 0 u 
well, and happy ! ’ 

As I put mv glass to my lips, he glanced 
with surprise at tne end of his neCKerchio, 
drorpinc it from his month when he opened it, 
and stretched out his hand, i gave him mine, 
and then he drank, and drew his sleei £ across 
his eves and forehead. 

“How are you living V ’ 1 asked him. 

"I've Kxn a sheep farmer, stock-breeder, 
ether trades besides, away in the new world, 
said he; "manv a thousand mile of stormy 
water oh from this.” 

“ 1 hope vou have done well?’ 

" I've done wonderful well There s 
others went out alonger me as has done well 
too. but no man has done nigh as web as me. 
I'm famous tor it. 


“I am glad to hear it. 

•‘1 hope to hear you say so, my dear boy. 

“ Mav 1 make so bold!” he said then, 
with a smile that was like a frown and with 
a frown that was like a smile, ^^sk } on ho 
you have done well, since vou and me *as out 
"on them lone shivering marshes . 
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"How?” 

“Ah!” 

He emptied his glass, got up and stood 
a t the side of the fire with his heavy brown 
hand on the mantelshelf. He put a foot up to the 
bars, to dry and warm, it, and the w r et boot 
began to stream ; but he neither looked at it, 
nor at the fire, but steadily looked at me. It 
was only now that 1 began to tremble. 

When my lips had parted, and 1 had 
shaped some words that were without sound, 

I forced myself to tell him (though 1 could 
not do it distinctly), that I had been chosen 
to succeed to some property. 

“Might a mere warmint ask what pro¬ 
perty?” said he. 

I faltered, “1 don’t know.” 

“Might a mere warmint ask whose pro¬ 
perty?” said he. 

] faltered again, “I don’t know'. 

“Could I make a guess, I wonder,” said 
the convict, “ at your income since you come 
of age ? As to the first figure, now. hive ?” 

With my heart beating like a heavy hammer 
of disordered action, I rose out of my chair, 
and stood with my hand upon the back ol 
it, looking wildly at him. 
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"Concerning a guardian. he went on 
•There ought ‘to have been some guardian, 
or such-like. wlules you was , minor, home 
lawyer, nay be. As to the first letter ct that 
lawyer's name, now. W ould it l. J . 

All the truth of my position came flashing 
on me ; and its disappointments, dangers, dis¬ 
graces. consequences of all kinds, rushed in in 
U a multitude that 1 was borne down bv 
them and had to struggle for every breath 1 

drew. 

“Put it," he resumed, "as the employer 
of that lawyer whose name began with a J. 
and might be jaggers-put it as he had co . 
over sea to Portsmouth, and had landed there, 
and had wanted to come on to you. How¬ 
ever vou have found me out } on sat s just 
nmv ' Well! However did I find } 0 u out. 
^°hv 1 wrote from Portsmouth to a person in 
London for particulars of your address. That 
person's name V Why, W emmick. 

I could not have spoken one^ord, thong ^ 

it had been to saye hand on mv 

ha«d on the chair-back and^a ^ 

breast, " here ^ at ^ until 1 grasped 

stood so. iookmg Tl'‘J room begaQ t0 surge 
at the chair. * me t0 the sofa, 

and turn. He caught me, bent or. 

F u - J“ “F firSe bnSnu 'he face ihai I 
one knee before ne.u“.- - 
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n0U - well remembered, and thar 1 shuddered 
al) verv near to mine. 

“Yes, Pip. dear boy. I've made a gentle¬ 
man on vou ! It's me who has done it ! I 
swore that time, sure as ever I earned a guinea, 
that guinea should go to vou. I swore after¬ 
wards, sure as ever I spec'lated and got rich, 
vou should get rich. I lived rough, that you 
should live smooth; I worked hard that you 
should be above work. What odds, dear bov ? 
Do I tell it fur you to feel a obligation ? Not 
a bit. I tell it, fur you to know as that there 
hunted dunghill dog, wot vou kep life in. got 
his head so high that he could make a gentle¬ 
man— and, Pip, you're him ! " 

The abhorrence in which l held the man, 
the dread I had of him. the repugnance with 
which I shrank from him, could not have been 
exceeded if he had been some terrible beast. 

“Lookee here, Pip. I'm your second 
father. You’re mv son—more to me nor any 
son. I’ve put away money, only tor you tc 
spend. When I was a hired-out shepherd in a 
solitary hut, not seeing no faces but faces o: 
sheep till I Half forgot wot men's and women’s 
faces wos like, I see ycurn. I drops my knife 
manva time in that hut when I was a-eating mi 
dinner or mv supper, and I says. Here s th< 
bov again, a-looking at me whiles I eats anc 
drinks"!’ I see you there a many times a 
plain as ever 1 see vou on them misty marshes 
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"Lord strike me dead ! 1 says each time 

ar.d 1 goes out in the open air to say it under 
the open heavens— but wot, it I gets liberty 
and mcnev, I’ll make that boy a gentleman ! 
And 1 done it. Why. look at you, dear boy ! 
Look at these here lodgings of yourn, fit for 
a lord ! A lord ? Ah ! You sfial^ show 
mcnev with lords for wagers, and beat em ! 

He laid his hand on my shoulder. 1 shud¬ 
dered at the thought that for Anything I knew, 
his hand might be stained with blood. 


"It warn’t easy, Fip, tor me to leave them 
parts, nor yet it warn't safe. But I held to 
it, and the harder it was, the stronger I held, 
for I was determined, and my mind firm made 
up. At last I done it. Dear boy, I done it. 


I tried to collect mv thoughts, but I was 
stunned. Throughout, 1 had seemed to myself 
to attend more to the wind and the rain than 
to him; even now, I could not separate his 
voice trem those voices, though those were 
loud and his was silent. 

"Where will vou put me?” he asked pre¬ 
sently. "I must be put semewheres, dear boy. 


"To sleep?” said I. 

••Yes And to sleep long and sound,” h< 
answered ; ’ for I’ve been sea-tossed and sea 
washed, months and months. 
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My friend and companion,” said I, rising 

the sofa, “is absent; you must have his 
>» 

He won't come back to-morrow, will he?” 

‘No,” said I, answering almost mechani- 

in spite of my utmost efforts; “not to- 
* * 

OW. 

'Because, look’ee here, dear boy,” he said, 
ring his voice, and laying a Jong finger 
iy breast in an impressive manner, “cau- 
is necessary.” 

“How do you mean? Caution?” 

'By G—, it’s Death ! ” 

‘What’s death ? ” 

1 was sent for life. It’s death to come 
. There’s been overmuch coming back of 
pears, and I should of a certainty be hanged 
ok.” 

Nothing was needed but this; the wretched 
, after loading me with his wretched gold 
silver chains for years, had risked his 
to come to me, and I held it there in my 
ling! If I had loved him instead of 
wring him; if I had been attracted to him 
the strongest admiration and affection, 
iad of shrinking from him with the strongest 
ignance, it could have been no worse. 
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i \r would have been better, 

for hiT preservation would rhea have naturally ■ 
and tenderly addressed my heart. 

My first care was to close the shutters, 
iVi > he seen from without, 

him 1 thus* engagedf 1 saw my con™' “ 
“ r me e ls a tf he 5 « -op down presently to file 
at bis leg. 

n T had gone into Herbert’s room. 

Yv hen & L pr communication bet- 

andhad shut °?* grease than through the 
ween it aa< ^ mnversation had been 

room in which °f, c °“^a“otobed? He 

W4 If^Sd me to" some S of my "gentl, 
said ves, but as k - n t he morning- i 

C^Tou^Xlatd^dyto^,^ 

me by°both hafdfto give me good night. 

hom him, without knowing 
1 got awa> irom mim . q the r00m , 

how 1 did it, an t h er and sat down by 

where we had been toge £ or ’ an hour or more 

it afraid to go to bed. ^or d - t wa$ 

1 ’remained too stunn f ifl k t S?l began fully 

not until 1 began to that ^ he 

A " as gone co p 
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Tufiss Ha Vis ham's intentions towards me 
„ „ rnere dream; Estella not designed for me; I 
it suffered in Satis House as a convenience 
0Dl J ine for the greedy relations, a model with 
1 tLnical heart to practice on when no 
‘w practice was at hand; those were the first 
™rts P l had. But, sharpest and deepest pain 
S ? fu-ir was tor this convict, guilty of 1 
Iw not what crimes, and liable to be taken 
k t those rooms where I sat thinking, and 
TangeVat the Old Bailey door, that I had de- 

serted Joe. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MAGW1TCHS STORY 


When 1 awoke, I had to take precautions 
to ensure the safety of my dreaded visitor, and 
1 resolved to announce that my uncle had un¬ 
expectedly come from the country. 


Bv-and-bv, his door opened and he came 
out. 1 could not bring myself to bear the sight 
of him, and I thought he had worse look by 


daylight. 


“I do not even know,” said 1, speaking 
low as he took his seat at the table, by what 
name to call you. 1 have given out that you 

are my uncle.” 

“That’s it, dear boy ! Call me uncle. 


“You assumed some name, I suppose, on 
board the ship?” 

“Yes, dear boy. 1 took the name of Provis. 
“Do you mean to keep that name? 

•■Why, yes, dear boy, it's; as good as an- 
other—unless you’d like another. _ 

“What is your real name ? 1 asked him in 


a whisper. 

“Magwitch,’ he, answered in the 
tone “chrisen’d Abel. 


same 
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“What were you brought up to be ?” 

“A warmint, dear boy.” 

He answered quite seriously, and used the 
word as if it denoted some profession. 

“Are you known in London ?” 

“I hope not ! ” said he, giving his neck a 
jerk with his forefinger that made me turn hot 
and sick. 

“Were you known in London, once ?” 

“Not over and above, dear boy. I was in 
the provinces mostly.” 

“Were you—tried—in London?” 

“Which time ?” said he, with a sharp look. 

“The last time ?” 

He nodded. “First knowed Mr. Jaggers that 
way. Jaggers was for me.” 

Ip was on my lips to ask him what he was 
tried for, but he took up a knife, gave it a 
flourish, and with the words, And what I 
done is worked out and paid for ! fell to at 
his breakfast. 

While he ate and smoked I w-as beginning 
slowly to settle down to the contemplation of 
my condition. What I was chained to, and 
how heavily, became intelligible to me, as I 
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iTt jnwd°ii«h iS4 

pocket-book, bursting with paper , 
it on the table. , 

■•There's something wotth Vve 

there book, dear boy. 1“ ^ ^ ^ 

got amt mine^ « s ^ where that come 

tot Tv?'come to the o«c = *« » 
^"Lr 0 ^ l^^snre. M, P lea- 
sure ull be fur to see him do it. 

“Stop,” said I, almost in a^ frenzy 
and dislike, “I ^ant to spe ant t o know 

to knots' tvhat is to.be how 

haVe 'we.., dear boy. 

Without 1 tvas iniorme^ g ^ and there s 
so much to s.gmt>_ Who else is there 

Wemmick, and there > 

to inform? son who might 

“Is there n ° ^ eet y * F sa id I. 

identify you in t ^ 
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newspapers by the name of A.M. come back 
from Botany Bay ; and years have roJJed away, 
and who's to gain by it ? Still, look ee here, 
Pip. If the danger had been fifty times as 
great, I should ha’ come to see you, mind you, 
just the same.” 

“And how long do you remain ? 

“Howlong? ” said he, taking his black pipe 
from his mouth, and dropping his jaw as he 
stared at me. “I’m not a-going back. I ve 
come for good.” 

It appeared to me that I could do no 
better than secure him some quiet lodging 
hard by, of which he might take possession 
when Herbert returned. And we arranged that 
he should cut his hair close and -wear a little 
powder, and dress something like a prosperous 
farmer. 

There being to my knowledge a respectable 
lodging-house in Essex Street, the back of 
which looked into the Temple, and was 
almost within hail of my windows, I first of 
all repaired to that house, and was so for¬ 
tunate as to secure the second floor for my 
uncle, Mr. Provis. I then went from shop 
to shop, making such purchases as were neces¬ 
sary to the change in his appearance. 

Next day the clothes I had ordered all 
came home, and he put them on. Whatevei 
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he put on, became him less (it dismally seem¬ 
ed to me) than what he had worn before. 

To mv thinking there was something in him 
that made it hopeless to attempt to disguise 
him. The more I dressed him and the better 
1 dressed him, the more he looked like the 
slouching fugitive on the marshes. This effec 
on mv anxious fancv was parti) refera , 
doubt to his old face and manner growing 
more familiar to me; but 1 believed too that 
he draped one of his legs as if there *ere 
still a fei.ht of iron on it, and that from 
head to foot there was Convict in the very gram 

of the man. 

This is written of. 1 am sensible, as if it 
, . 2 r Tt lasted about fi\e da}$. 

SM? "S 

A ‘l en 1 g 'had‘drop«d S ’iMo e °a 
dinner was over and 1 Irop. e ^ 

slumber quite i'or ^ broken bv fearful 

been agitated and m> welcome foot- 

dreams I "as roused b the "e been 

step on the staircase. P^' ^ , made , 

andnl aS°mstan S /i e sa" his jack-knife shining » 
his hand. 

'' tasting $ in“ ’the 1 v _Irethnet"! 
sf^hundred knifes of France upon him. 
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“Handel, my dear fellow, how are you, 
and again how are you, and again how are you? 
I seem to have been gone a twelvemonth ! 
Why, so I must have been, for you have 
grown quite thin and pale! Handel, my—Halloa ! 
I beg your pardon.” 


He was stopped in his running on and in 
his shaking hands with me, by seeing Provis. 
Provis, regarding him with a fixed attention, 
was slowly putting up his jack-knife, and grop¬ 
ing in another pocket for something else. 

“Herbert, my dear friend,” said 1, shutting 
the double doors, while Herbert stood staring 
and wondering, “something strange has happen¬ 
ed. This is—a visitor of mine.” 

It’s all right, dear boy!” said Provis, com¬ 
ing forward, with his little clasped black book, 
and then addressing himself to Herbert. “Take 
it in your right hand. Lord strike you dead 
on the spot, if ever you split in any way sum- 
ever. Kiss it.” 

“Do so, as he wishes it,” I said to Herbert. 
So Herbert, looking at me with a friendly un¬ 
easiness and amazement, complied, and Provis, 
immediately shaking hands with him, said, 
“Now you’re on your oath, you know. And 
never believe me on mine, if Pip shan’t make 
a gentleman on you !” 
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[Pip saw hts unwelcome visitor to his lodg¬ 
ing, and then came back to discuss with Heibert 
what they should do. Pip was determined not to 
receive another penny pom the Convict , but at the 
same time he jelt responsible jor his safety. Herbert 
advised that they should try to gel him out o) the 
country, but in order to do this they should have to 
know something of his history. So next day, when 
Magwitch came to breakfast, they asked him to tell 
them more about himself. He hesitated at first, 
but after reminding them that they were both on then 
oath, he began his narrative thus: ] 


“Dear boy and Pip's comrade. 1 am not 
a-going to tell vou mv Hie like a story-book, 
but I’ll put it ' at once into a mouthful ot 
English. In jail and out ot jail, in )ail and 
out ot jail: there you’ve got it. I_ know d 
mv name to be Magwitch, christen d Abet 
Tramping, begging thieving, ™long some¬ 
times when 1 could, a bit ot a poacher, a 
bit ot a labourer, a bit of a waggoner, 
bit ot a haymaker, a bit of a hawker, a 
ot most things that don’t pay and lead to trouble, 

1 got to be a man. 

“At Epsom races, a matter ot over twenty 
vears ago, I got acquainted vn a. man whose 
skull I’d crack va this poker, like the 1 
of a lobster, if I’d got it on this hob. Has ngnt 
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name was Compeyson; and that s the man, 
dear boy, what you see me a-pounding in the 
ditch. This Compeyson had been to a public 
boarding-school and had learning. He was- 
a smooth one to talk, and was a dab at the 
ways of gentlefolks. He was good-looking too. 

‘‘Compeyson took me on to be his man 
and pardner. Compeyson’s business was 
swindling, hand-writing forging, stolen bank¬ 
note passing, and such-like. AH sorts of traps 
as Compeyson could set with his head, and 
keep his own legs out of and get the profits 
from and let another man in for, was Com- 
pevson’s business. He’d no more heart than 
a iron file, he was as cold as death. 

"There was another in with Compeyson, as. 
was called Arthur—not as being so christen’d 
but as a surname. He was in a Decline, and' 
was a shadow to look at. Him and Compeysom 
had been in a bad thing with a rich lady some 
rears afore, and they’d made a pot of money 
by it; but Compeyson betted and gamed, and 
he’d have run through the king’s taxes. So r 
Arthur was a-dying, and a-dying poor and with 
the horrors on him, and Compeyson’s wife 
(which Compeyson kicked mostly) was a-having 
pity on him when she could, and Compeyson 
was having pity on nothing and nobody. 

"Arthur died, but I had begun wi’ Compey¬ 
son, and a poor tool I was in his hands. That 
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man got me into such nets as made me his black 
slave. 1 was always in debt to him, always 
under his thumb, always a-working, always 
getting into danger. He was younger than me. 
but he’d got craft, and he d got learning, and he 
overmatched me hve hundred times and no 
mercv. At last, me and Compeyson was both 
committed tor felony—on a charge of putting 
stolen notes in circulation-—and there t\as other 
charges behind. Compeyson says to me. 
‘Separate defences, no communication, and 
that was all. And I was so miserable poor, 
that I sold all the clothes I had, except what 
hung on my back, afore 1 could get Jaggers. 


“But when the verdict come, warn t it Com- 
rjevson as was recommended to mercv on 
account of good character and bad company 
and giving up all the information he could agen 
me and warn c i« me as gor never a rvord bu 
Guiltv 1- And when I says to Compeyson, Once 
out of this court, I'll smash that tac ^ ® > 0 ^ b 
ain’t it Compeyson as prays the . 

rt r. < Hm as 

perceivesicTbe a old offender of ancient passron. 
like)v to come to worse? 


4 
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to do it. We was in the same prison-ship, but 
I couldn’t get at him for long, though I tried. 
At last I come behind him and hit him on the 
cheek to turn him round and get a smashing 
one at him, when I w r as seen and seized. The 
black-hole of that ship w'arn’t a strong one, to 
a judge of black-holes that could swim and dive. 
I escaped to the shore, and I was a-hiding among 
the graves there, envying them as was in’em and 
all over, when I first see my boy !” 

He regarded me with a look of affection that 
made him almost abhorrent to me again, though 
I bad felt great pity for him. 

"By my boy, I was given to understand as 
Compeyson was out on them marshes too. 
Upon my soul, I half believe he escaped in his 
terror, to get quit of me, not knowing it was 
me as had got ashore. 1 hunted him down. I 
smashed his face. ‘And now,’ says I, ‘ as the 
worst thing I can do, caring nothing for myself, 
Ill drag you back.’ And I’d have swum off 
towing him by the hair, if it had come to that, 
and I’d a-got him aboard without the soldiers. 

Of course, he’d much the best of it to the 
last—his character wms so good. He had es¬ 
caped when he was made half-wild by me and 
my murderous intentions ; and his punishment 
was light. I was put in irons, brought to trial 
again, and sent for life. I didn’t stop for life, 
dear boy and Pip’s comrade, being here.” 
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He -wiped himself again, as he had done 
before, and then slowly took his tangle of to¬ 
bacco from his pocket, and plucked his pipe 
from his button-hole, and slowly filled it, and 
began to smoke. 

“ Is he dead ?” I asked, after a silence. 

“Is who dead, dear boy? 


“Compevson.” 

“He hopes I am, if he’s alive, you may be 
•sure,” with a fierce look. “ I never heard no 
more of him. 

Herbert had been writing with his pencil in 
The cover of a book. He softly pushed the book 
over to me, as Provis stood smoking with his 
eyes on the fire, and I read in it: 

"Young Havisham’s name was Arthur. 
Compeyson is the man who professed to oe 
Miss Havisham’s lover. 



CHAPTER XIV 


EVENTS AT SATIS HOUSE 

I said to Herbert, that before I could g 
abroad, I must see both Estella and Mis 
Havisham. This was when we were lei 
alone, on the night of the day when Provi 
told us his story. I resolved to go out t 
Richmond next day, and I went. 

On my presenting myself at Mrs. Brandley’: 
Estella’s maid was called to tell me that Estell 
had gone into the country. Where ? To Sat: 
House, as usual. Not as usual, 1 said, for sh 
had never yet gone there without me ; whe 
was she coming back ? There was an air ( 
reservation in the answer which increased m 
perplexity, and the answer was, that her mai 
believed the was only coming back at all fc 
a little while. I could make nothing of thi 
except it was meant that I should make nothin 
of it, and I went home again in complei 
discomfiture. 

[Next day, Pip goes to Miss Havisham's.] 

In the room where the dressing-table stoo< 
and where the wax candles burned on tf 
wall, I found Miss Havisham and Estella 
Miss Havisham seated on a settee near tf 
fire, and Estella on a cushion at her fee 
Estella was knitting, and Miss Havisham w; 
looking on. They both raised their eyes as 
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went in, and both saw an alteration in me. 
1 derived that from the look they interchanged. 


"And what wind," said Miss Havisham, 
“blows vou here, Pip? 

Though she looked steadily at me, 1 saw that 
she was rather contused. Estella, pausing tor 
a moment in her knitting, with her eyes upon 
me. and then going on, I tancied that 1 read 
in the action ot her lingers, as plainly as if 
she had told me in dumb alphabet, that she 
perceived 1 had discovered my real benefactor. 

“Miss Havisham,” said 1; “ 1 v>'ent to 
Richmond vesterday, to speak to Estella; and 
Ending that some wind had blown her here, 
I followed.” 


Miss Havisham motioning to me for the 
third or fourth time to sit down, 1 took the 
chair bv the dressing-table, which 1 had often 
seen her occupy. With all that ruin at m> 
feet and about me, it seemed a natural place 
for me, that day. 

"What I had to say to Estella, Miss 
Havisham, I will sav before you, presently-in 
* few moments. It vrill not surprise vou, it 
will not displease you. I am as unhappy 
vou can ever have meant me to be. 

Miss Havisham continued tolook steadily at 
me. 1 could see in the action of Estella > fingers 
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as they worked, that she attended to what I 
said : but she did not look up. 

"I have found out who my patron is. It 
is not a fortunate discovery, and is not likely 
ever to enrich mein reputation, station, fortune, 
anything. There are reasons why I must say 
no more of that. It is not my secret, but 
another’s.” 

As J was silent for a while, looking at 
Estella and considering how to go on. Miss 
Havisham repeated, ‘‘It is not your secret, but 
another’s. Well ? 

‘‘When you first caused me to be brought 
here, Miss Havisham; when I belonged to the 
village over yonder, that I wish I had never 
left; I suppose I did really come here, as any 
other chance boy might have come—as a kind 
of servant, to gratify a want or a whim, and 
to be paid for it ? ” 

“Ay, Pip,” replied Miss Havisham, steadily 
nodding her head: “you did.” 

“And that Mr. Jaggers—” 

Mf- J a g£ ers > said Miss Havisham, taking 
me up in a firm tone, “had nothing to do 
with it, and knew nothing of it. His being 
my lawyer, and his being the lawyer of your 
patron, is a coincidence. He holds the same 
relation towards numbers of people, and it might 
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easilv anse. Be that as it may. it did ans^, 
and was not brought about by ans one. 

Any one might have seen in her haggard 
face that there was no suppression or esasion 
so tar. 


“But when I fell into the mistake 1 have 
so long remained in. at least you led me on ? 
said I. 

“Yes." she returned, again nodding steadily. 
“ 1 let vou go on.’ 


“Was that kind ? 

“Who am I." cried Miss Havisham. staking 
her stick upon the door and dashing into wrath 
so sudden!v that Esteiia glanced up at her in 
surprise, “who am I. tor Go^ s sa^e. tha. l 
should be kind 

It was a weak complaint to have made, 
and I had not meant to make it. I role her 
so. as she sat brooding over this outburst. 


“Well. well, well!' she said. “Whatelse ? 

“I was liberally paid for my old attendance 
here” I said, to soothe her. “in being ap- 
prenneed. and I have asked the questions °ni> 
tor mv own informanon. ^hat fodov.s h - 

another (and I hope more disinterested /f pur 

pose. In humouring nr. mistake, - 

sham, you punished practised on perhap. 
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you will supply whatever term expresses your 
intention, without offence'—your self-seeking 
relations?” 

“I did. Why, they would have it so ! So 
would you. What has been my history, that 
I should be at the pains of entreating either 
them or you not to have it so! You made 
your own snares. I never made them.” 

Waiting until she was quiet again—for this, 
too, fished out of her in a wild and sudden 
way—I went on. 

I have been thrown among one famiJv 
of your relations, Miss Havisham, and have 
been constantly among them since l y went to 
London. I know them to have been as honest¬ 
ly under my delusion as myself. And I should 
be false and brazen if I did not tell you, whether 
it is acceptable to you or no, and whether 
you are inclined to give credence to it or no, 
that you deeply wrong both Mr. Matthew 
Pocket and his son Herbert, if you suppose them 
to be otherwise than generous, upright, open, 
and incapable of anything designing or mean.” 

“They are your friends," said Miss Havisham. 

„ “ Th ey made themselves my friends,” said 
I, when they supposed me to have superse¬ 
ded them; and when Sarah Pocket, Miss Geor- 
giana, and Mistress Camilla were not mv 
friends, I think.” 
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This contrasting of them with the rest 
seemed, I was glad to see, to do them good 
with her. She looked at me keenly for a little 
while, and then said quietly — 

“What do you want tor them? 

“Only,” said I, "that you would not con¬ 
found them with the others. They may be 
of the same blood, but believe me, they are 
not of the same nature.” 


Still looking at me keenly, Miss Havisham 
repeated— 

“What do you want for them ? 


“I am not so cunning, you see, 
in answer, conscious that I reddened 
“as that I could hide from you, *even 
desired, that I do want something. 


I said, 
a little, 
if 1 de- 
Miss 


aesireu, mat j "«****■ - o 

Havisham, if vou would spare the money to 
do mv friend Herbert a lasting service in life, 
but which from the nature of the case must 
be done without his knowledge, 1 could show 
you how.” 

“Whv must it be done without his know¬ 
ledge >” she asked, settling her hands upon 
he/stick, that she might regard me the more 

attentively. 

“Because,” said I, “I began ^e service 
mvself, more than two years ago, w ^ 

knowledge, and 1 don t want to be bet ^ 
Whv I fail in my ability to brush it 
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explain. It is a part of the secret which is 
another person’s and not mine.” 

She gradually withdrew her eyes from me, 
and turned them on the fire. After watching 
it for what appeared in the silence and by the 
light of the slowly wasting candles to be a long 
time, she was roused by the collapse of some 
of the red coals, and looked toward me again— 
at first, vacantly—then with a gradually 
concentrating attention. All this time, Estefia 
knitted on. When Miss Havisham had fixed 
her attention on me, she said, speaking as if 
there had been no lapse in our dialogue— 

“What else?” 

“Estella,” said I, turning to her now, and 
trying to command my trembling voice, “you 
know I Jove you. You know that I have 
loved you long and dearly.” 

She raised her eyes to my face, on being 
thus addressed, and her fingers plied their work, 
and she looked at me with an unmoved counte¬ 
nance. I saw that Miss Havisham glanced from 
me to her, and from her to me. 

“I should have said this sooner, but for 
my long mistake. It induced me to hope that 
Miss Havisham meant us for one another. 
While I thought you could not help yourself, 
as it were, I refrained from saying it. But 
I must sav it now.” 
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Preserving her unmoved countenance, and 
with her fingers still going, Estella shook her 
head. 

“I know, ” said I, in answer to that action ; 

' ‘I know. I have no hope that I shall ever 
cal,l you mine, Estella. 1 am ignorant what 
may become ot me very soon, how poor I 
may be, or where I may go. Still I love you. 
1 have loved vou ever since I first saw you in 
this house.” 

Looking at me perfectly unmoved and with 
her fingers busy, she shook her head again. 


“It would have been cruel in Miss Havi- 
sham, horriblv cruel, to practice on the suscep- 
ribilitv ot a poor boy, and to torture me through 
all these rears with a vain hope and an idle 
pursuit, it' she had reflected on the gravity of 
what she did. But 1 think she did not. I 
think that in the endurance of her own tnaJ, 
she forgot mine, Estella. 

I saw Miss Havisham put her hand to her 
heart and hold it there, as she sat looking b> 
turns at Estella and at me. 

"It seems," said Estella, very calmly, "that 
there are sentiments, fancies—1 don t Lno^ 
how to call them-which I am « 
hend. When vou say you love me, I Enow 
w h at vou mean, as a form of words , but 
not bine more. You address nothing in ms 
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breast, you touch nothing there. I don’t care 
for what you say, at all. I have tried to warn 
you of this; now, have I not ?” 

I said in a miserable manner, "Yes.” 

^ fcs. But you would not be warned, for 
you thought I did not mean it. Now, did 
vou not think so ? ” 

I thought and hoped vou could not mean 
it. \ou, so young, untried, and beautiful, 
Esrella ! Sure)}- it is not in Nature.” 

It is in my nature. ' she returned. And 
then she added, with a stress upon the words, 
It is in the nature formed within me. I 
make a great difference between vou and all 
other people when I say so much. I can do 
no more.” 

Is it nut true, said J, "that BentJev 
Drum ml e is in town here, and pursuing you ? ’ 

It is quite true, she replied, referring to 
him with the indifference of utter contempt. 

That you encourage him, and ride out 
with him. and that he dines with vou this verv 
dav?" 

She seemed a little surprised that I should 
know it, but again replied, Quite true.” 

“You cannot love him. Estella ! ” 
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Her fingers stopped for the first time as 
she retorted rather angrily, "What have I told 
you ? Do vou still think, in spite of it, that 
I do not mean what I say ? ” 

"You would never marry him, Estella ? 

She looked towards Miss Havisham, and 
considered for a moment with her work in her 
hands. Then she said, “Why not tell you the 
truth? I am going to be married to him.” 

I dropped mv face into my hands, but was 
able to control mvsell better than I could have 
expected, considering what agony it gave me 
to hear her say those words. When I raised my 
face again there was such a ghastly look upon 
Miss Havisham’s that it impressed me, even 
in mv passionate hurry and gnet. 


“Such a mean brute, such a stupid brute ! 
urged in despair. 

“Don’t be afraid of my being a blessing to 
him ” said Estella. "1 shall not be that. Come. 
Here is my hand. Do we part on this, >ou 
visionary boy—or man ? 

1 ““a so 1 "! 

“arT'i remembered-and soon afterwards 
with stronger reason—that while Estella looke 
at me merelv with incredulous wonder the 
spectral "figure of Miss Havisham, her hand 
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still covering her heart, seemed all resolved into 
a ghastly stare of pitv and remorse. 

[Some time late ,, Pip received a mie ihrougl 
Mr. Jagg ers injoimi/ig him that Al/.r.i Havisham 
wished to see bim.~\ 

Putting Miss Havisham’s note in my pocket, 
that it might serve as my credentials for so 
soon reappearing at Satis House, in case her 
waywardness should lead her to express anv 
surprise at seeing me, 1 went down again by 
the coach next dav. 

An elderly woman, whom. I had seen before 
as one of the servants who lived in the supple¬ 
mentary house across the back courtyard, opened 
the gate. The lighted candle stood in the 
dark passage within, as of old, and I took 
it up and ascended the staircase alone. Miss 
Havisham. was not in her own room. bur 
in a larger room across the landing. Looking 
in at the door, after knocking in vain, I 
saw her sitting on the hearth in a ragged chair, 
close before, and lost in the contemplation 
of the ashv lire. 

Doing as I had often done. 1 went in, 
and stood, touching the old chimney-piece 
where she could see me when she raised her 
eyes. There was an air of utter loneliness upon 
her, that would have moved me to pitv though 
she had wilfully done me a deeper injure 
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than I could charge her with. As I stood com* 
passionating her, and thinking how in the 
progress oi time, I too had come to be a part 
of the wrecked fortune of that house, her 
eyes rested on me. She stared, and said in a 
a low voice, “Is it real 


“It is I, :Pip. Mr. Jaggers gave me your 
note yesterday, and I have lost no time.”” 

“Thank you. Thank you.” 

As I brought another of the ragged chairs 
to the hearth and sat dowm, I remarked a new 
expression on her face, as if she were afraid 
of me. 


“I want,” she said, “to pursue that subject 
you mentioned to me when you were last here,, 
and to show r you that I am not at all stone. 
But perhaps you can never believe, now, that 
there is anything human in my heart ? 


When I said some reassuring words, she 
stretched out her tremulous right hand, as 
though she was going to touch me but she 
recalled it again before I understood the action,, 
or knew r how to receive it. 


•'You said, speaking for your friend, that 
veu could tel) me how to do something use¬ 
ful and good. Something that you would like 

done, is it not?" 

•‘Something that 1 would like done very, 


verv much." 
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“ What is it ? ” 

I began explaining to her that secret history 
of the partnership. I had not got far into 
it, when I judged from her looks that she 
was thinking in a discursive way of me, rather 
than of what I said. It seemed to be so, for, 
when I stopped speaking, many moments pass¬ 
ed before she showed that she was conscious 
of the fact. 

“Do you break off,” she asked then, with 
her former air of being afraid of me, “be¬ 
cause you hate me too much to bear to speak 
to me?” 

“No, no,” I answered, “how can vou 
think so, Miss Havisham ! I stopped because 
I thought you were not following w'hat I said.” 

"Perhaps I was not,” she answered, putting 
a hand to her head. “Begin again, and let me 
look at something else. Stay ! Now tell me.” 

She set her hand upon her stick, in the 
resolute way that sometimes was habitual to 
her, and looked at the fire with a strong 
expression of forcing herself to attend. I went 
on with my explanation, and told her how 
I had hoped to complete the transaction out 
of mv means, but how in this 1 was disap¬ 
pointed. That part of the subject (I reminded 
her) involved matters which could form no 
part of m\ explanation, for thev were the 
weighty secrets of another. 
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“So!” said she, assenting with her head, 
but not looking at me. “And how much 
money is wanting to complete the purchase ?“ 

I was rather afraid ol stating it, lor it 
sounded a large sum. “Nine hundred pounds.” 

“If 1 give you the money for this purpose, 
will you keep my secret as you have kept your 
own ?” 

‘Quite as faithfully.” 

“And your mind will be more at rest? 

“Much more at rest.” 

“Are you very unhappy now ? 

She asked this question, still without look¬ 
ing at me, but in an unwonted tone of sympathy. 

I could not reply at the moment, for my voice 
failed me. She put her left arm across the head 
of her stick, and softly laid her forehead on it. 

“I am far from happy, Miss Havisham, but 
T have other causes of disquiet than any you 
know of. They are the secrets I have men¬ 
tioned.” 

After a little while she raised her head, 
and looked at the fire again. 

“Tis noble in you to tell me that you 
have other causes of unhappiness. Is it true. 

“Too true.” 
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“Can I onJy serve you, Pip, by serving 
vour friend ? Regarding that as done, is there 
nothing I can do for you yourself ?” 

“Nothing. I thank you for the question. 
I thank you even more for the tone of the 
question. But, there is nothing.” 

She presently rose from her seat, and look¬ 
ed about the blighted room for the means of 
writing. There were none there, and she took 
from her pocket a yellow set of ivory tablets, 
mounted in tarnished gold., and wrote upon 
them with a pencil in a case of tarnished gold 
that hung from, her neck. 

“You are still on friendly terms with Mr. 
Jaggers ?” 

“Quite. I dined with him yesterday.” 

“This is an authority to him to pay you that 
money, to lay out at your irresponsible discre¬ 
tion for your friend. I keep no money here ; 
but if you would rather Mr. Jaggers knew noth¬ 
ing of the matter, I will send it to you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Havisham ; I have not 
the least objection to receiving it from him.” 

She read me what she had written, and it 
was direct and dear, and evidently intended to 
absolve me from any suspicion of profiting by 
the receipt of the money. I took the tablets 
from her hand, and it trembled again, and it 
trembled more as she took off the chain to which 
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the pencil was attached, and put it in mine. All 
this she did without looking at me. 


“Mv name is on the first leaf. If you can 
ever write under my name, I forgive her, 
though ever so long after my broken heart is 
dust—pray do it! ’ 

“O Mi$s Havisham, said I, I can do it 
now. There have been sore mistakes; and mv 
life has been a blind and thankless one , and I 
want forgiveness and direction tar too much, 
to be bitter with you.’ 

She turned her face to me for the first time 
since she had averted it, and to my amazement, 
I may even add to mv terror, dropped on her 
knees at mv feet; with her folded hands raised 
to me in the manner in which, when her poor 
heart was young and fresh and whole, they must 
often have been raised to Heaven from her 
mother’s side. 


To see her with her white hair and her worn 
face, kneeling at mv feet, gave me a shock 
through all my frame. I entreated her to rise 
and got mv arms about her to help her up, 
she onlv pressed that hand of mine which was 
nearest to her grasp, and hung her head over it 
and wept. I had never seen her shed a tea 
before and in the hope that the relief might 
do her good, I bent over her without Q S ^“ g n 
She was not kneeling now. but was down upon 

the ground. 
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O! she cried, despainnglv. "What 
have I done ? What have J done !"' 

It you mean. Miss Havisham, what have 
you done ro injure me, let me answer. Very 
iitde. I should have loved her under any cir¬ 
cumstances.— Is she married ?*’ 


It was a needless question, tor a new desola¬ 
tion in the desolate house had told me so. 

What have I done ! What have I done ! ” 

.she wrung her hands, and crushed her white 

hair and returned to this crv over and over a^ain 
“What have I done!*’ ' ver again. 

Havisham,*’ I said, when her crv had 
died away, “you may dismiss me from' vour 
mind and conscience. But EsteJla is a different 
case and if you can ever undo any scran of what 
you have done amiss in keeping a part of her 
nght nature away from her, it will be better to 
do that than to bemoan the past through a 
hundred vears. 6 

^ es, yes, 1 know it. But, Pip—my dear !” 
There was an earnest womanlv compassion tor 
me in her new affection. “My Dear ! Believe 
this: when she first came to me, 1 meant to save 

her from misery like my own. At first I meant 

no more. 

"Wei!, well !” said I. “I hope so.” 
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“But as she grew, and promised to be very 
beautiful, I gradually did worse, and with my 
praises, and with my jewels, and with my teach¬ 
ings, and with this figure of myself always 
before her, a warning to back and point my 
lessons, 1 stole her heart away and put ice in its 
p'ace.” 

“Better!” 1 cou'd not help saying, “to have 
left her a natural heart, even to be bruised or 
broken.” 

With that. Miss Havisham looked dis¬ 
tractedly at me for a w'hile, and then burst out 
again. What had she done ! 

What more could 1 hope to do by prolong¬ 
ing the interview ? I had succeeded on behalf of 
Herbert; 1 had said and done what 1 could to 
ease her mind. No matter with what other 
words we parted, we parted. 


Twilight was closing in when 1 went down¬ 
stairs into the natural air. I called to the 
woman who had opened the gate "' he “ 
entered that I would not trouble her u 
vet but would walk round the place before 
leaving For I had a presentiment that I should 
never be there again, and I felt that the dying 
light was suited to my last view' of it. 

The moumfulness of the place and time 
and the great terror of this illusion, though 
ft was but momentary, caused me to feel an 
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indescribable awe as I came out between the 
open wooden gates where I had once wrung 
my hair after Estella had wrung mv heart. 
Passing' on into the front courtyard, I hesita¬ 
ted whether to caJJ the woman to Jet me out 
at the locked gate of which she had the key, 
or first to go upstairs and assure mvself that 
Miss Havisham was as safe and well’ as I had 
ieft her. J took the latter course and went up. 


i looked into the room where I had left 
hep and I saw her seated in the ragged chair 
upon the hearth, dose to the fire, with her 
back towards me. In the moment when I 
was withdrawing my head to go quietly awav 
I saw a great flaming light spring up. I n the 
same moment, I saw her running at me 
shrieking, with a whirl of fire blazing all about 
her and soaring at least as many feet above her 
head as she was high. 


I had a doubJe-caped greatcoat on, and 
over mv arm another thick coat. That I got 
them off, closed with her, threw her down 
and got them over her: that I dragged the 
great cioth from the table for the same pur¬ 
pose and with it dragged down the heap 
or rottenness in the midst, and all the ugly 
things that sheltered there ; that we were on 
the ground struggling like desperate enemies 

"f,, tha 5 th V d ° s f 1 covered her, the more 
uJd'y she shrieked and tried to free herseJf; 
that this occurred 1 knew through the result. 
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but not through anything I felt, or thought, 
or knew I did. I knew nothing until I knew 
that we were on the floor bv the great table, 
and that patches of tinder vet alight were float¬ 
ing in the smoky air, which, a moment ago, had 
been her faded bridal dress. 

then I looked round and saw the disturb¬ 
ed beetles and spiders running away over the 
•floor, and the servants coming in with breath¬ 
less cries at the door. 1 still held her forcibly 
down with all mv strength, like a prisoner who 
might escape: and I doubt if 1 even knew 
who she was, or why we struggled, or that 
she had been in flames or that the flames 
were out, until 1 saw the patches of tinder 
that had been her garments, no longer alight, 
but falling in a black shower around us. 

She was insensible, and I was afraid to 
have her moved, or even touched. Assistance 
was sent for, and I held her until it came, as if 
1 unreasonablv fancied (1 think I did) that if I 
I let her go, the fire would break out again and 
consume "her. W hen I got up, on the surgeon s 
coming to her with other aid. I was astonished 
to see^that both mv hands were burnt; for I 
had no knowledge'of it through the sense of 
teeling. 

On examination it was pronounced that 
she had received serious hurts, but they of them¬ 
selves were far from hopeless; the danger la} 
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mainly in the nervous shock. By the surgeon’s 
directions, her bed was carried into that room 
and laid upon the great table, which happened 
to be well suited to the dressing ol her injuries. 
When I saw her again, an hour afterwards, she 
lav indeed where 1 had seen her strike her stick, 
and had heard her say she would lie one day. 

Though every vestige ol her dress was 
burnt, as they told me, she still had some¬ 
thing of her old ghastly bridal appearance ; for 
they had covered her to the throat with white 
cotton-wool, and as she lay with a white sheet 
loosely overlying that, the pJantom air of some¬ 
thing that had been and was changed was 
still upon her. 

I found, on questioning the servants, that 
Estella was in Paris, and I got a promise from 
the surgeon that he would write by the next 
post. Miss Ha visitant's family I took upon 
myself; intending to communicate with Matthew 
Pocket only, and leave him to do as he liked 
about informing the rest. This I did next day, 
through Herbert, as soon as 1 returned to 
town. 

There was a stage, that evening, when she 
spoke collectedly of witat had happened, 
though with a certain terrible vivacity. To¬ 
wards midnight she began to wander in her 
speech, and after that it gradually set in that 
she said innumerable times in a low r solemn 
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V ° 1C J “What have I done !” And then, “When 
she first came; I meant to save her from misery 
like mine. And then, “Take the pencil and 
"nte under my name, I forgive her!” She 
never changed the order of these three sen¬ 
tences, but she sometimes ]eft out a word in 
one or other 01 them; never putting in another 
word, but always leaving a blank and going 
on to the next word. 

As 1 could do no service there, and as I 
had, nearer home, that pressing reason for 
anxiety and fear which even her wanderings 
could not drive out of my mind, I decided 
in the course of the night that 1 would re¬ 
turn by the early morning coach : walking on 
a mile or so, and being taken up clear of the 
town. At about six o’clock of the morning, 
therefore, I leaned over her and touched her 
lips with mine, just as they said, not stopping 
for being touched : “ Take the pencil and write 
under my name, ‘I forgive her’.” 



CHAPTER XV 


orlick’s revenge 

I returned to London and went, with my 
cheque, to CJarriker’s, where I had the greai 
satisfaction of concluding that arrangement 
It was the only good thing I had done, anc 
the only complete thing I had done since 
I was first apprised of my great expectations. 

CJarriker informing me on that occasior 
that the affairs of the House were steadily 
progressing, that he would now be able tc 
establish a small branch-house in the East 
which was much wanted for the extension of the 
business, and that Herbert in his new partner¬ 
ship capacity would go out and take charge 
of it, I found that I must have prepared foi 
a separation from my friend, even though my 
own affairs had been more settled. And now. 
indeed, I felt as if my last anchor were loosen¬ 
ing its hold, and I should soon be driving with 
the winds and waves. 


[ It had been arranged that Herbeit , Pip anc, 
Staitop should lake Magwttch m a boat down th 
uver and put him on board a joieign steamer. The\ 
days bejore the date fixed jor the attempt, Pil 
received an anonymous letter to the iolloivint effect .1 
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"If you are not afraid to come to the old 
marshes to-night or to-morrow night at Nine, 
and to come to the little sluice-house by the 
lime-kiln, you had better come. If you want 
information regarding your uncle Provts , you 
had much better come, and tell no one and lose 
no time. You must come alone. Bring this with 
you." 

1 had had load enough upon my mind 
before the receipt of this strange letter. What 
to do now, 1 could not tell. And the worst 
was, that I must decide quickly, or I should 
miss the afternoon coach, which would take 
me down in time lor to-night. To-morrow 
night I could not think of going, for it would 
be too close upon the time of the flight. And 
again, for anything I knew, the proffered infor¬ 
mation might have some important bearing on 
the flight itself. 

If I had had ample time for consideration, 
1 believe I should still have gone. Having 
hardlv anv time for consideration—my watch 
showing me that the coach started within half 
an hour—I resolved to go. I should certainly 
not have gone, but for the reference to my 
Unde Provis; that, coming on the morning’s 
busv preparation, turned the scale. 

It was a dark night. There was a melan¬ 
choly wind, and the marshes were very dismal. 
1 drew near to the burning kiln at the appointed 
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time, and saw a light in the old sluice- 
house. I quickened my pace, and knocked 
at the door with my hand. There was no 
answer, but I knocked again. No answer still, 
and I tried the latch. It rose under my hand 
and the door yielded. Looking in, I saw a 
lighted candle on a table, a bench, and a bed¬ 
stead. Seeing nobody inside, I took the candJe 
in my hand, to see how long it had been burn¬ 
ing, when it was extinguished by some violent 
shock, and instantly I found myself caught in 
a noose. 

“Now,” said a suppressed voice with an 
oath, “I’ve got you ! ” 

“What is this?” I cried, struggling ; “Who 
is it ? Help, help, help ! ” 

I struggled ineffectually in the dark, while 
I was fastened tight to the w r alJ. “And now,” 
said the suppressed voice with another oath, 
“Call out again, and I'll make short work of 
you!” 

Then a flare of light flashed up, and show r ed 
me Orlick. 

Whom 1 had looked for, I don’t know. 
I had not looked for him. Seeing him, I felt 
that I was in a dangerous strait indeed, and 
1 kept my eyes upon him. 

He lighted the candle from the flaring 
match with great deliberation, and dropped the 
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match, and trod it out. Then, he put the 
jandJe away from him on the table, so that 
tie could see me, and sat with his arms folded 
an the table and looked at me. I made out 
that I was fastened to a stout perpendicular 
ladder a few inches from the wall—a fixture 
there—the means of ascent to the loft above. 

^ i said he, when we had surveyed 
one another for some time, “I've got you.” 

Unbind me. Let me go!” 

“Ah!' he returned, “J’JJ Jet you go. I*J] 
let you go to the moon, I’j] let you go to the 
stars. All in good time.’." 

“Why have you lured me here?” 

Don t you know ? said he, with a deadly 

look. 

“Why have you set upon me in the dark ? ’ 

“Because I mean to do it all myself. One 
keeps a secret better than two. Oh, you enemy, 
you enemy ! ” » 

His enjoyment of the spectacle I furnished, 
as be sat wi(h his arms folded on the table 
shaking his head at me and hugging himself, 
had a malignity in it that made me tremble. 
As I watched him in silence, he put his hand 
into the corner at his side, and took up a gun 
with a brass-bound stock. 
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“Do you know this?” said he, making 
as if he would take aim at me. “Do you 
know where you saw it afore? Speak, wolf !” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“You cost me that place. You did. Speak !” 

“What else could I do ?” 

You did that, and that would be enough, 
without more. How dared you come betwixt 
me and a young woman I like?” 

“When did I?” 

“When didn't you ? It was you as always 
give OJd OrJick a bad name to her.” 

“You gave it to yourself; you gained it 
for yourself. I coud have done you no harm, 
if you had done yourself none.” 

“You’re a liar. And you’ll take any pains, 
and spend any money, to drive me out of 
this country, will you ?” said he, repeating 
my words to Biddy in the last interview I 
had with her. ‘‘ Now, I’lJ tell you a piecfe 
of information. It was never so worth 
your while to get me out of this country as 
it is to-night. Ah ! if it was aJJ your monev, 
twenty times told, to the last,brass farden! ” As 
he shook his heavy hand at me, with his mouth 
snarling like a tiger's, I felt that it was true. 


“What are you going to do to me ?" 
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I m a-going” said he, bringing his fist 
down upon the table with a heavy blow, and 

to give it greater force, 
J m a-goxng to have your life!” 

He leaned forward staring at me, slowly 
unclenched his hand and drew it across his 
mouth as if his mouth watered for me, and sat 
down again. 

"You was always in Old Orlick’s way 
since ever you was a child. You goes out 
of his way this present night. He’U have no 
more on you. You’re dead.” 

I felt that I had come to the brink of 
my grave. For a moment I looked wildly 
round my trap for any chance of escape ; but 
there was none. 

"More than that,” said he, folding his 
arms on the table again. “I w-on’t have a 
rag of you, I won’t have a bone of you, 
left on earth. I’ll put your body in the kiln— 
I’d carry two such to it, on my shoulders— 
and, let people suppose what they may of you, 
they shall never know nothing.” 

He had been drinking, and his eyes were 
red and bloodshot. Around his neck was slung 
a tin bottle, as 1 had often seen his meat and 
drink slung about him in other days. He 
brought the bottle tc his Jips, and took a fiery 
drink frcm it; and 1 smelt the strong spirits that 
1 saw flash into his face. 
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“Wolf! ” said he, folding his arms, "Old 
Orlick’s a-going to teJ) you something. It 
was you as did for your shrew sister.” 

Again my mind, with its former inconceiv¬ 
able rapidity, had exhausted the whole subject 
of the attack upon my sister, her illness, and 
her death, before his slow and hesitating speech 
had formed those words. 

‘‘It was you, villain,” said I. • 

“I tell you it was your doing—I tell you 
it was done through you,” he retorted, catching 
up the gun, and making a blow with the 
stock at the vacant air between us. “I come 
upon her from behind, as I come upon you to¬ 
night. I giv’ it her ! I left her for dead, and, 
if there had been a lime-kiln as nigh her as there 
is now nigh you, she shouldn’t have come to 
life again. But it warn’t Old Orlick as did it; 
it was you. You was favoured, and he was 
bullied and beat. Old Orlick bullied and beat, 
eh ? Now you pays for it. You done it; now 
you pays for it.” 

He drank again, and became more ferocious. 
I saw by his tilting of the bottle that there 
was no great quantity left in it. I distinctly 
understood that he was working himself up 
with its contents, to make an end of me. I 
knew that every 'drop it held was a drop of 
mv life. I knew that when 1 was changed 
into a part of the vapour that had crept towards 
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me bur a iittle while before, like mv own warn¬ 
ing ghost, he would do as he had done in mv 
sister s case make all haste to the town, 
be seen slouching about there, drinking at the 
ale-houses. My rapid mind pursued him into 
the town, made a picture of the street with him 
in it. and contrasted its lights and life with the 
Jonelv marsh and the white vapour creeping 
over it. into which I should have dissolved. 

ou with a unde too ! Why, I knowed 
you at Gargery's when you was so small a wolf 
that I could have took vour weazen betwixt 
this finger and thumb and chucked vou awav 
dead v as 1 d thought o' doing, odd times, when 
1 saw you a-loitering among the pollards on 
a Sunday) and you hadn't found no uncles then. 
Xo. not you ! But when Old Orlick come for 
to hear that ycur unde Provis had mostlike 
wore the leg-iron wot Old Orlick had picked 
up. filed asunder, on these meshes ever so many 
years ago. and wot he kep bv him till he dropped 
your sister with it. like a bullock, as he means 
to drop vou—hev ?—when he come for to hear 
that—hey ? ” 

In his savage taunting, he flared the candle 
so dose at me that I turned my face aside 
to save it from the flame. 

"Ah !" he cried, laughing, after doing it 
again, "the burnt child dreads the fare! Old 
Orlick knowed vou was burnt. Old Orlick 
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knowed vou was a-smugg]ing vour unde 
Provis away. Old Orlick's a march for you 
and know’d you’d come to-night ! Now I’D 
teJ > you something more, woJf, and this ends 
it. There’s them that's as good a match for 
your uncle Provis as Old Orlick has been for 
vou. Let him ’ware them when he’s lost his 
newy. No man can’t find a rag of his dear 
relation’s clothes, nor vet a bone of his body. 
There’s them that can’t and that won’t have 
Magwitch—yes, I know the name !—alive in the 
same land with them, and that’s had such sure 
information of him when he was alive in 
another land, as that he couldn’t and shouldn’t 
leave it unbeknown and put them in danger. 
P’raps it s them that writes fifty hands, and 
that’s not like sneaking vou as writes but one. 
’Ware Compeyson, Magwitch, and the gallows !” 

He flared the candle at me again, smoking 
my face and hair, and for an instant blinding 
me, and turned his powerful back as he re¬ 
placed the light on the table. I had thought a 
prayer, and had been with Joe and Biddy and 
Herbert, before he turned towards me again. 

Of a sudden, he stopped, took the cork 
out of his bottle, and tossed it away. Light 
as it was, I heard it faJJ like a plummet. He 
swallowed slowly, tilting up the bottle by little 
and little : and now he looked at me no more. 
The last few drops of liquor he poured into 
the palm of his hand, and licked up. Then, 
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with a sudden hurry of violence and swearing 
horribly. he threw the bottle from him, and 
stooped : and I saw in his hand a stone-hammer 
with a long heavy handle. 

Without uttering one vain word of appeal 
to him, I shouted out with all mv might, 
and struggled with all mv might. It was onlv 
my head and mv legs that I could move, but 
to that extent 1 struggled with all the torce. 
until then unknown, that was within me In 
the same instant, 1 heard responsive shouts 
saw figures and a gleam of light dash in at 
the door, heard voices and tumult, and saw 
Orlick emerge from a struggle of men, as it 
it were tumbling water, dear the table at a leap, 
and flv out into the night. 

After a blank, J found that 1 was King un¬ 
bound, on the floor in the same place, with 
mv head on some one's knee. My eyes were 
fixed on the ladder against the wall , when I 
came to myself — my eyes had opened on it 
before mv mind saw it—and as thus, I recovered 
consciousness, I knew that 1 was in the place 
where I had lost it. 

[Herbert and Startop had come io the resent 
straight jrom London on finding Orlick s letter, 
which Pip in his burn had dropped >n his room 
They all went hack to London that night , and Pip 
lay in bed the next day.} 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE ESCAPE 

TI:c following day. Wednesday. the thiee friends 
— Pip. Herbal, and St art op—set off in their boat 
to fetch Provts and come) him to an outgoing steamn. 

Our plan was this. The tide beginning 
to run down at nine, and being with us until 
three, we intended still to creep on alter it had 
turned, and tow against it until dark. We 
should then be well in those lone reaches below 
Gravesend, between Kent and Essex, where the 
river is broad and solitarv, where the water¬ 
side inhabitants are verv lew, and where lone 
public-houses are scattered here and there, ot 
which we could choose one lor a resting-place. 
There, we meant to lie by. all night. The 
steamer lor Hamburg, and the steamer lor 
Rotterdam, would start Irom London at about 
nine on Thursday morning. We should know 
at what time to expect them, according to 
where we were, and would hail the first"; so 
that ll by any accident we were not taken 
aboard we should have another chance. We 
knew the distinguishing marks ol each vessel. 

The) take Protis on board without mishap. 

He had his boat-cloak on him. and looked 
a natural part of the scene. It was remarkable 
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v but perhaps rhe wretched life he had led ac¬ 
counted for it) that he was the least anxious of 
any of us. He was not indifferent, for he told 
rre that he hoped to live to see his gentleman 
one of the best of gentlemen in a foreign country; 
he was rot disposed to be passive or resigned, 
as I understood it; but he had no notion of 
meeting danger half-way. When it came upon 
him he confronted it, but it must come before 
he troubled himself. 

If vou knowed. dear bov,” he said to me, 
what it is to sit here aJonger mv dear bov 
and have my smoke, after having been dav 
by day betwixt four walls, you'd enw me. 
But you don’t know what it is.” 

"I think 1 know the delights of freedom,” 
1 answered. 

"Ah.” said he, shaking his head gravely, 
"But vou don’t know it equal to me. You 
must have been under lock and key, dear boy, 
to know it equal to me—but 1 ain’t a-going 
to be low.” 

1 1 occurred to me as inconsistent, that for 
anv mastering idea, he should have endangered 
his freedom and even his life. But I reflected 
that perhaps freedom without danger was too 
much apart from all the habits of his existence 
to be to him what it would be to another 
man. 1 was not far out, since he said, after 
smoking a little— 
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“You see, dear boy, when I was over yonder 
t'other side of the world, I was a] ways a-Jooking 
to this side ; and it come flat to be there, for 
all I was a-growing rich. Everybody knowed 
Magwitch, and Magwitch could come, and 
Magwitch could go, and nobody’s head would 
be troubled about him. They ain’t so easy 
concerning me here, dear boy—wouldn’t be, 
leastwise, if thev knowed where I was.” 

“If all gees well,” said I, “you will be per¬ 
fectly free and safe again, within a few hours.” 

“Well,” he returned, drawing along breath, 
“I hope so.” 

“And think so.” 

He dipped his hand in the water over the 
boat’s gunwale, and said, smiling with that 
softened air upon him which was not new 
to me— 

“Ay, I s’pose I think so, dear boy. We’d 
be puzzled to be more quiet and easy-going 
than we are at present. But—it’s a-flowing 
so soft and pleasant through the water, p’raps, 
as makes me think it—I was a-thinking through 
my smoke just then, that we can no more 
see to the bottom of the next few hours than 
we can see to the bottom of this river what I 
catches hold of. Nor yet we can’t no more 
hold their tide than 1 can hold this. And it’s 
run through my fingers and gone, you see !” 
holding up his dripping hand. 
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“But for vour face, I should think vou 
were a little despondent," said I. 

"Not a bit of it, dear boy! It comes of 
flowing on so quiet, and of that there rippling 
at the boat’s head making a sort of a Sunday 
tune. Nlaybe I'm a-growing a trifle old, be¬ 
sides." 

He put his pipe back in his mouth with 
an undisturbed expression of face, and sat as 
composed and contented as if we were already 
out of England. Yet he was as submissive 
to a word of advice as if he had been in cons¬ 
tant terror, for, when we ran ashore to get some 
bottles of beer into the boat, and he was step¬ 
ping out, I hinted that I thought he would 
be safest where he was, and he said, "Do you, 
dear bov ? ” and quietly sat down again. 

[They all spent tlx night at a lonely inn by 
the rner-stde .] 

I lav down with the greater part of my 
clothes on, and slept well for a few hours. 
When I aw r oke, the wind had risen, and the 
sign of the house (the Ship) was creaking and 
banging about, with noises that startled me. 
Rising softlv, for my charge lay fast asleep, 
I looked out of the window. I commanded 
the causeway where we had hauled up our 
boat, and as mv eves adapted themselves to 
the light of the clouded moon, I saw two 
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men looking into her. They passed by under 
the window, Jooking at nothing else and they 
did not go down to the landing-place, which 
I could discern to be empty, but struck across 
the marsh in the direction of the Nore. 

My first impulse was to call up Herbert, 
and show him the two men going away. 
But, reflecting before I got into his room, 
which was at the back of the house and adjoin¬ 
ed mine, that he and Startop had had a harder 
day than T, and were fatigued. I forbore. 
Going back to my window,' I could see the tw r o 
men moving over the marsh. In that light, 
however, 1 soon lost them, and feeling very 
cold, lay down to think of the matter, and fell 
asleep again. 

We were up early. As w^e walked to and 
fro, all four together, before breakfast, I deemed 
it right to give an account of what I had seen. 
Again our charge was the least anxious of the 
party. It was very likely that the men belonged 
to the Customs House, he said quietly, and that 
they had no thought of us. I tried to persuade 
myself that it was so—as, indeed it might 
easily be. However, I proposed that he and I 
should waik away together to a distant point 
we could see and that the boat should take us 
aboard there, or as near there as might prove 
feasible, at about noon. This being consi¬ 
dered a good precaution, soon after breakfast 
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he and I sec torch, wirhouc saving am thing 
ac che cavern. 

We goc aboard easily, and rowed out into 
the track of che steamer. It was half-past one- 
before we saw her smoke, and soon afterwards 
we saw behind it the smoke of another steamer. 
As they were coming on at full speed, we got 
the two bags ready, and took that opportunity 
of saying good-bye to Herbert and Startop. 
We had all shaken hands cordially, and neither 
Herbert's eyes nor mine were quite drv, w hen 
I saw a four-oared galley shoot out into the 
same track. 

A stretch of shore had been yet between 
us and the steamer's smoke, by reason of the 
bend and wind of the river, but now she w as 
visible, coming head on. I called to Herbert and 
Startop to keep before the tide, that she might 
see us King by for her. and adjured Provis 
to sit quite still, wrapped in his cloak. He 
answered cheerily : “Trust to me, dear boy, 
and sat like a statue. Meanwhile the gaJJey, 
which was skilfully handled, had crossed us, let 
us come up with her,, and fallen alongside. 
Leaving just room enough tor the play of the 
oars, she kept alongside, drifting when we 
pulled. Of the two sitters, one held the rudder 
lines, and looked at us attentively as did all 
the rowers ; the other sitter wrapped up, much 
as Provis was, seemed to shrink, and whisper 
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some instruction to the steerer as he looked at 
us. Not a word was spoken in either boat. 

Startop couJd make out, after a few minutes, 
which steamer was first, and gave me the word 
“Hamburg,” in a low voice as we sat face to 
face. She was nearing us very fast, and the 
beating of her paddles grew louder and louder. 

I felt as if her shadow were absolutely upon us, 
when the galley hailed us. I answered. 

“You have a returned transport there," said 
the man who held the lines. “That’s the man, 
wrapped in the cloak. His name is Abel 
Magwitch, otherwise Provis. I apprehend that 
man, and call upon him to surrender, and you 
to assist.” 

At the same moment, without giving any 
audible direction to his crew, he ran the galley 
aboard of us. They had pulled one sudden 
stroke ahead, had got their oars in, had run 
athwart us, and were holding on to our gun¬ 
wale, before we knew what they were doing. 
This caused great confusion on board of the 
steamer, and I heard them calling to us, and 
heard the order given to stop the paddles, and 
heard them stop, but felt her driving down 
upon us irresistibly. In the same moment, 
I saw the steersman of the galley lay his hand 
on his prisoner's shoulder, and saw that both 
boats were swinging round with the force of 
the tide, and that all hands on board the 
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stea mer were running forward quite frantically. 
-tiJl in the same moment, I saw the prisoner 
start up; Jean across his captor, and puJJ the 
cjoak from the neck of the shrinking sitter in 
the gaJley. StiJ] in the same moment. I saw 
that the face disclosed was the face of the other 
con\ict of Jong ago. StiJJ in the same moment, 
saw the face tiJt backward with a white terror 
on it that I shaJJ never forget, and heard a great 
cr\ on board the steamer and a Joud spJash 
in the water, and felt the boat sink from 
under me. 

It was but for an instant that I seemed 
to struggle with a thousand miJJ-wiers and a 
thousand flashes of light • that instant past. I 
was taken on board the galJev. Herbert was 
here, and Startop was there; but our boat was 
gone,, and the two convicts were gone. 

What with the cries aboard the steamer, 
and the furious blowing off of her steam, and 
her driving on, and our driving on, I could 
not at first distinguish sky from w ater or shore 
from shore; but the crew of the galley righted 
her with great speed, and pulling certain swift, 
strong strokes ahead, lay upon their oars, every 
man looking silently and eagerly at the water 
astern. Presently a dark object was seen in 
it, bearing towards us on the ride. Xo man 
spoke, but the steersman held up his hand, 
and ail softlv backed water, and kept the boat 
straight and true before it. As it came nearer. 
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I saw it to be Magwitch, swimming, but not 
swimming freely. He was taken on board, and 
instantly manacled at the wrists and ankles. 

The galley was kept steady, and the silent, 
eager look-out at the water was resumed But 
the Rotterdam steamer now came up, and ap¬ 
parently not understanding what had happen¬ 
ed, came on at speed. By the time she had 
been hailed and stopped both steamers were 
drifting away from us, and we were rising and 
falling in a troubled wake of water. The 
look-out was kept, long after all was still again 
and the two steamers were gone ; but every¬ 
body knew that it was hopeless now. 

At length we gave it up, and pulled under 
the shore towards the tavern we had lately 
left, where we were received with no little 
surprise. Here, 1 was able to get some comforts 
for Magwitch — Provis no longer—who had 
received seme very severe injury in the chest 
and a deep cut in the head. 

He told me that he believed himself to 
have gone under the keel of the steamer, and 
to have been struck on the head in rising. 
The injury to his chest (which rendered his 
breathing extreme!v painful) he thought he had 
received against the side of the galley. He 
added that he did not pretend to say what 
he might or might not have done to Com- 
peyson, but that in the moment of his laying 
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his hand on his cJoak to identify him, that 
villian had staggered up and staggered’ back, 
and they had both gone overboard together' 
when the sudden wrenching of him (Magwitch j 
out of our boat, and the endeavour of his 
captor to keep him in it, had capsized us. He 
toJd me in a whisper that they had gone 
down, fiercely locked in each other’s arms, and 
that there had been a struggle under water, 
and that he had disengaged himself, struck out. 
and swum away. 

J never had any reason to doubt the exact 
truth of what he thus told me. The officer 
who steered the galiey gave the same account 
of their going overboard. 

When I asked this officer s permission to 
change the prisoner’s wet clothes by pur¬ 
chasing any spare garments I could get at the 
public-house, he gave it readily : merely observ¬ 
ing that he must take charge of everything 
the prisoner had about him. So the pocket- 
book which had once been in my hands pass¬ 
ed into the officer’s. He further gave me leave 
to accompny the prisoner to London ; but dec¬ 
lined to accord that grace to my two friends. 

The Jack at the Ship was instructed where 
the drowned man had gone down, and un¬ 
dertook to search for the body in the places 
where it was likeliest to come ashore. His 
interest in its recovery seemed to me to be 
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much heightened when he heard that it had 
stockings on. Probably, it took about a dozen 
drowned men to fit him out completely, 
and that may have been the reason why the 
different articles of his dress were in various 
stages of decay. 

We remained at the public-house until the 
tide turned, and then Magwitch w~as carried 
down to the galley and put on board. Herbert 
and Startop were to get to London by land, 
as soon as they could. We had a doleful 
parting, and when I took my place by Mag- 
witch’s side, I felt that that was my place hence¬ 
forth while he Jived. 

For now my repugnance to him had all 
melted away, and in the hunted, wounded, 
shackled creature who held my hand in his, 
I only saw a man who had meant to be my 
benefactor, and who had left affectionately, 
gratefully, and generously, towards me with 
great constancy through a series of years. I 
only saw in him a much better man than 1 had 
been to Joe. 

His breathing became more difficult and 
painful as the night drew on, and often he 
could not repress a groan. I tried to rest 
him on the arm I could use, in any easy posi¬ 
tion ; but it was dreadful to think that I could 
not be sorry at heart for his being badJv hurt, 
since it was unquestionably best that he 
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should die. That there were, still living, people 
enouqgh who were able and willing to indentifv 
him,' I could not doubt. That he would be 
leniently treated, I could not hope. He who had 
been presented in the w'orst light at his trial, 
who had since broken prison and been tried 
again ; who had returned from transportation 
under a life-sentence, and who had occasioned 
the death of the man who was the cause of his 
arrest. 

As we returned towards the setting sun w r e 
had yesterday left behind us, and as the stream 
of our hopes seemed all running back, I told 
him how grieved I was to think he had come 
home for mv sake. 

j 

“Dear boy,” he answered, ‘Tm quite con¬ 
tent to take my chance; I’ve seen mv boy, and he 
can be a gendeman without me.” 

Mo. I had thought about that, while we 
had been there side by side. No. Apart from 
any inclinations of my own, 1 understood 
Wemmick’s hint now. I foresaw' that, being 
convicted, bis possessions would be forfeited 
to the Crown. 

“Look’ee here, dear boy,” said he. “It’s 
best as a gentleman should not be knowed to 
belong to me now. Only come to see me as 
If you come by chance alonger Wemmick. Sit 
w'here I can see you when I am swore to, for the 
last o’ many times, and I don’t ask no more. 
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“ — I will never stir from your side, said I 
“when I am suffered to he near you. Please 
God," I wiJJ be as true to you, as you have Jaeen 
to me!” 

J feit his hand tremble as it held mine, and 
he turned his face away as he lay in the bottom 
of the boat, and I heaid that old sound in his 
throat—softened now, like all the rest of him. 
It was a good thing that he had touched this 
point, for it put into my mind what I might not 
otherwise have thought of until too late : That 
he need never know how his hopes of enriching 
me had perished. 

He was taken to the Police Court next day 
and would have been immediately committed 
for trial, but that it was necessary to send 
for an old officer of the prison-ship from which 
he had once escaped, to speak to his identity. 
Nobody doubted it; but Compeyson, who had 
meant to depose to it, w-as tumbling on' the 
tides, dead, and it happened that there was not 
at that time any prison officer in London who 
could give the required evidence. I had gone 
direct to Mr. Jaggers at his private house, on 
my arrival over-night, to retain his assistance, 
and Mr. Jaggers on the prisoner’s behalf 
would admit nothing. It w'as the sole resource, 
for he told me that the case must be over 
in five minutes when the witness w r as there, 
and that no power on earth could prevent its 
going against us. 
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J imparted to Mr. Jaggers mv design of 
keeping him in ignorance of the fate of his 
wealth. Mr. Jaggers was querulous and angrv 
with me for having "let it slip through mv 
fingers, and said we must memorialise bv-and- 
by. and try at all events tor some of it. But he 
did not conceal from me that although there 
might be many cases in which forfeiture would 
not be exacted, there were no circumstances in 
this case to make it one of them. I understood 
that very well. It was not related to the outlaw, 
or connected with him bv anv recognisable tie; 
he had put his hand to no writing or settlement 
in mv favour before his apprenension, and to do 
so now would be idle. I had no claim, and 1 
finally resolved, and ever afterwards abided by 
the resolution, that my heart should never be 
sickened with the hopeless task of attempting 
to establish one. 

Mv Uncle lav in prison very ill, during 
the whole interval between his commital for 
trial, and the coming round of the Sessions. 
He had broken two ribs, they had wounded one 
of his lungs, and he breathed with great pain 
and difficultv. which increased daily. It was a 
consequence of his hurt that he spoke so low 
as to be scarcelv audible ; therefore he spoke 
very little. But he was ever ready to listen to 
me, and it became the first duty of m} life to 
sav to him, and read to him, what 1 knew he 
ought to hear. 
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Being far too iJ] to remain in the common 
prison he was removed, after the first day or 
so. into the infirmary. This gave me opportu¬ 
nities of being with him that I could not other¬ 
wise have had. And but for his iJJness he would 
have been put in irons, for he was regarded 
as a determined prison-breaker, and I know not 
what else. 

When the Sessions came round, Mr. Jaggers 
caused an application to be made for the post¬ 
ponement of his trial until the following Ses¬ 
sions. It was obviously made with the assurance 
that he could not live scrlong, and was refused. 
The trial came on at once, and, when he was 
put to the bar, he was seated in a chair. No 
objection was made to my getting close to the 
dock, on the outside of it, and holding the hand 
that he stretched forth to me. 

The trial was very short and very clear. 
Such things as could be said for him, were said 
—how he had taken to industrious habits, and 
had thriven lawfully and reputably, but noth¬ 
ing could unsay the fact that he had returned 
and was there in the presence of the Judge and. 
Jury. It was 8impossible to try him for that 
and do otherwise than find him Guilty. The 
appointed punishment for his return to the land 
that had cast him out being Death, and his 
case being thus an aggaravted case, he must 
prepare himself to die. The daily visits I could 
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make him were shortened now, and he was 
more strictly kept. 

As the days went on, I noticed more and 
more that he would lie placidly looking at the 
white ceiling, with an absence of light in his 
face, until some word of mine brightened it tor 
an instant, and then it would subside again. 
Something he was almost, or quite, unable to 
speak ; then, he would answer me with slight 
pressures on my hand, and I grew to understand 
his meaning very well. 

The number of days had risen to ten, when 
I saw a greater change in him than I had seen 
vet. His eves were turned towards the door, 

J m s 

and lighted up as I entered. 

“Dear boy” he said, as I sat down by his 
bed, “I thought you was late. But 1 knowed 
you couldn’t be that.” 

“ft is just the time,” said I. “I waited for 
it at the gate.” 

“You always waits at the gate ; don t you, 
dear boy?” 

“Yes. Not to lose a moment of the time. 

“Thank’ee, dear boy, thank’ee. God bless 
you! You’ve never deserted me, dear boy. 

I pressed his hand in silence, for I could not 
forget that I had once meant to desert him. 
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“And what’s the best of all,” he said, 
“you’ve been more comfortable alonger me since 
I was under a dark cloud, than when the sun 
shone. That’s best ot all.” 

He Jay on his back, breathing with great 
difficulty. Do what he would and love me 
though"he did, the light left his face ever and 
again, and a film came over the placid look at 
the white ceiling. 

“Are you in much pain to-day?” 

“I don’t complain of none, dear boy.” 

“You never do complain.” 

He had spoken his last words. He smiled, 
and J understood his touch to mean that he 
wished to lift my hand, and lay it on his breast. 
I laid it there, and he smiled again, and put 
both his hands upon it. 

The» allotted time ran out, while we were 
thus; but looking round, I found the governor 
of the prison standing near me, and he whis¬ 
pered, “You needn’t go yet.” I thanked him 
gratefully, and asked, “Might I speak to him, 
if he can hear me ?” 

The governor stepped aside, and beckoned 
the officer away. The change, though it was 
made without noise, drew back the film from 
the placid look at the white ceiling, and he 
looked most affectionately at me. 
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“Dear Magwitch, I must tell you, now at 
last. You understand what I say?" 

A gentle pressure on my hand. 

“You had a child once, whom you loved 
and lost. " 

A stronger pressure on my hand. 

“She lived and found powerful friends. She 
is living now. She is a lady and very beautiful. 
And I love her!” 

With a last faint effort, which would have 
been powerless but for my yielding to it and 
assisting it, he raised my hand to his lips. Then 
he gentlv let it sink upon his breast again, with 
his own hands lying on it. The placid look at 
the white ceilling came back, and passed away, 
and his head dropped quietly cn his breast. 



CHAPTER XVII 


OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 

Now that I was Jett wholly to myself, 1 
gave notice of mv intention to quit the chamber 
in the Temple as soon as my tenancy could 
be JegalJv determined, and in the mean will c 
to underlet them. At once i put bills up in the 
windows, for 1 was in debt, and had scarcely 
any monev, and began to be seriously alarmed 
by the state of my affairs. I ought rather to 
write that I should have been alarmed if I 
had energy and concentration enough to 
hep me to the clear perception of any truth 
beyond the fact that I w'as falling very ill. 
The late stress upon me had enabled me to 
put off illness, but not to put it away; I knew 
that it was coming on me now, and I knew 
very little else, and was careless even as to 
that. 


For a day or two, 1 lay on the sofa, or on 
the floor — anywhere, according as I happened 
to sink down—with a heavy head and aching 
limbs, and no purpose, and no power. Then 
there came one night which appeared of great 
durhtion, and which teemed with anxiety and 
horror, and when in the morning I tried to sit 
up in my bed and think of it, I found 1 could 
not do so. 
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[Pip became setiously ill , and, to add to his 

troubles he learns that as soon as he is well 

enough to be moved, he is likely to be attested 

jor debt. But the jaithjul Joe beans oj his illness 

and comes up 10 London to nurse him. Pip learns 
that M.iss Havisham is dead , having lejt most oj 
het pro petty to Estella, and that Orltck has been sent 
to jail jor breaking into Pumblechook's house. 


One mormng, when he is neatly well, Pip finds 
a letter on the bteak-jast table.] 

These were its brief contents : 

“Not wishful to intrude I have departed, 
for vou are well again, dear Pip, and will do 
better without Jo. 

“P. S. ever the best oi friends." 


Enclosed in the letter was a receipt for the 
debt and costs on which I had been arrested. 
Down to that moment I had vainly supposed 
that mv creditor had withdrawn or suspended 
proceedings until I should be quite recovered. 
I had never dreamed of Joe’s having paid the 
monev; but Joe had paid it, and the receipt 

was in his name. 


What remained for me now, but to follow 
him to the dear old forge, and there to have out 
my disclosure to him, and my penitent remons¬ 
trance with him. and there to relieve my nund 
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and heart of that reserved Second! which had 
begun as a vague something lingering in my 
thoughts, and had formed into a settled purpose ? 

The purpose was, that I would go to Biddy, 
that I would show her how humbled and repen¬ 
tant 1 came back, that I would tell her how I had 
lost all I once hoped for, that I' would remind 
her of our old confidences in mv first unhappy 
time. Then 1 would say to her, "Biddy, 1 
think vou once liked me very well, when my 
errant heart, even while it strayed away from 
you, was quieter and better with you than it 
ever has been since. It you can like me only 
half as well once more, if you can take me with 
all my faults and disappointments on my head, it 
you can receive me like a forgiven child (and 
indeed I am as sorry, Biddv, and have as much 
need of a hushing voice and a soothing hand), 
I hope 1 am a little worthier of you than J was— 
not much, but a little. And, Biddy, it shall 
rest with you to sav whether I shall work at 
the forge with Joe, or whether I shall trv for 
any different occupation down in this countrv, 
or whether w r e shall go away to a distant place 
where an opportunity awaits me which I set 
aside w'hen it was offered, until 1 knew vour 
answer. And now, dear Biddv, it vou can tell 
me that you will go through the world with me, 
yon will surely make it a better world for me, 
and me a better man for it, and I will tr\ hard 
to make it a better world for vou." 
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Such was mv purpose. After three days 
more of recoverv. 1 went down to the old place, 
to put into execution. The tidings ot my high 
fortunes having had a heavy tall had -got down 
to my native place and its neighbourhood before 
I got there. 1 found the Blue Boar in possession 
of the intelligence, and 1 found that it made a 
great change in the Boar s demeanour. here- 
as the Boar had cultivated mv good opinion 
with warm assiduitv when 1 was coming into 
propertv, the Boar was exceedingly cool on the 
subject now that I was going out oi property. 


The June weather was delicious. The sky 
was blue, the larks were soanng high over the 
green corn; I thought all that country-side more 
beatufiul and peaceful by far than 1 ha 
known it to be vet. Many pleasant pictures o 
the life that I would lead there, and of the change 
for the better that would come over mv character 
when 1 had a guiding spirit at my side "hose 
simple faith and clear home wisdom I had 
proved beguiled mv wav. They awakened a 
render emotion in' me. tor mv heart was 

sottened by nty return, and sueh a change 

Srng'UTba^oottmdtstanttravei.and 

whose wanderings had lasted many yea . 

The Schoolhouse where Biddy was mistress, 
1 had never seen; but the little roundabout lane. 
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to find that the day was a holiday ■ no childrer 
were there, and Biddy's house was closed. Some 
bopefuJ notion ol seeing her, busily engaged ir 
her daily duties, before she saw me, had been ir 
my mind and was defeated. 

But the forge was a very short distance off 
and I went towards it under the sweet greer 
limes, listening for the clink of Joe’s hammer 
Long after I ought to have heard it, and lon£ 
after I had tancied I heard it and found it but 2 
fancy, all was still. The Jimes were there, anc 
the white thorns, were there, and the chestnut 
trees, were there, and their leaves rustled bar 
moniously when I stopped to listen ; but th< 
clink of Joe’s hammer was notin the midsumme 
wind. 

Almost fearing, without knowing why, t< 
come in view of the forge, I saw it at last, an< 
saw that s it was closed. No gleam of fire, n< 
glittering shower of sparks, no roar of bellows 
all shut up, and still. 

But the house was not deserted, and the bes 
parlour seemed to be in use, for there were whit 
curtains fluttering in its windows, and the win 
dows were open and gay with flowers. I wen 
softly towards it, meamng to peep over th 
flowers, when Joe and Biddy stood before me 
arm in arm. 

At first Biddy gave a cry, as if she though 
it was my apparition, but in another moment sh 
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was in my embrace. I wept to see her, and she 
wept to see me; I, because she looked so fresh 
and pleasant; she. because I looked so worn and 
white. 

But. dear Biddy, how smart vou are !" 

“Yes, dear Pip.’’ 

“And Joe. how smart you are ! “ 

“Yes, dear old Pip, old chap.” 

I looked at both of them, from one to the 
other, and then — 

“It s my wedding-day,’’ cried Biddr. in a 
burst of happiness, “and 1 am married to joe !’’ 

+ • * ¥ 

They had taken me into the kitchen, and I 
had laid mv head down on the old deal table. 
Biddv held one of my hands to her lips, and 
Joe's restoring touch was on my shoulder. 
Which he warn't strong enough, my dear, fur 
to be surprised, said Joe. And Biddy said. “1 
ought to have thought of it, dear Joe, but 1 was 
too happv. ” They were both so overioyed to 
see me. so touched by my coming to them, so 
delighted that I should have come by accident 
to make their day complete ! 

Mv first thought was one of great thank- 
fullness that I had never breathed this last baffled 
hope to Joe. How often, while he was with 
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me in my illness, had it arisen to my lips. How 
irrevocable would have been his knowledge of it, 
if he had remained with me but another hour ! 

Dear Biddy,” said I, "you have the best 
husband in the whole world, and if you could 
have seen him by my bed you would have—but 
no, you couldn’t love him better than you do. 

“No, I couldn’t indeed, said Biddy. 

“And, dear Joe, you have the best wife in 
the whole world, and she will make you as happv 
as even you deserve to be, you dear, noble Joe ! 

Joe looked at me with a quivering lip, and 
fairJv put his sleeve before his eyes. 

“And Joe and Biddy both, as you have been 
to church to-day, and are in charity and love 
with ail mankind, receive mv humble thanks lor 
all you have done for me, and all I have so ill- 
repaid. And when I say that I am going away 
within the hour, for I am. soon going abroad, 
and that I shall never rest until I have worked 
for the monev with which you have kept me out 
of prison, and have sent it to you, don t think, 
dear Joe and Biddy, that if 1 could repay it a 
thousand times over, 1 suppose I could cancel a 
farthing of the debt I owe you, or that I would 
do so if I could ! ’ 

They were both melted by these words, ami 
both entreated me to say no more. 

“But I must say more. Dear Joe, J hope you 
will have children to Jove, and that some little 
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fellow will sit in this chimney-corner of a winter 
night, who may remind vou of another little 
fellow gone out of it for ever. Don’t teJi him 
Joe. that I was thankless, don't tell him. Biddw 
that I was ungenerous and unjust • oniv tell him 
1 honoured you both, because vou were so good 
and true, and that, as your child. I said it would 
be natural to him to grow up a much better man 
than J did. 

1 ain t a-going, said Joe. from behind his 
sleeve, “to tei.l him nothink o' that natur. Pip, 
Nor Biddy ain't. Nor yet no one ain’t." 

“And now, though I know vou have al¬ 
ready done it in vour own kind hearts, prav tell 
me, both, that you forgive me. Prav ler me 
hear you say the words, that I mav carrv the 
sound of them away awith me. and then I shall 
be able to believe that vou can trust me. and 
think better of me. in the time to come .“ 

“O dear old Pip, old chap.’’ said Joe. “God 
knows as I forgive vou, it I have anvthink to 
forgive!" 

“Amen! and God knows I do!” echoed 
Biddy. 

“Now let me go up and look at mv old little 
room, and rest there a few minutes by myself. 
And then when I have eaten and drunk with you. 
go with me as far as the finger-post, dear Joe and 
Biddv, before we say good-bye." 
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I sold a]] I had, and put aside » s ^ 
could, for a composition swth m., - 

who gave me ample time o ”/h“n , 

and I went out and joined rl^rh^tt. 

month 1 had quitted Sudani and wuhin tt o 

months I was clerk to Clatnke, and O — 

within lour months I assumed m\ 

ded responsibility. 

Manv a vear went round before I uas a 
partner in the House; but I Jived happilv 
Herbert and his wife, and Jived frugally, and pai 
mv debts, and maintained a constant couespo 

, y • . tkaAv md loe It was not until 1 
dence with Biddy and joc. u , j 

became third in the Firm, that Clamber 

me to Herbert; but he then declared that the 

secret of Herbert’s partnership had been on, 

enough upon his conscience, and he must e _ 

So he told it, and Herbert was as much moved a 

amazed, and the dear fellow and I were no 

worse friends for the Jong concaJment. 1 must 

not leave it to he supposed that we were ever a 

great House, or that we made mints of mone>. 

We were not in a grand way of business but we 

had a good name, and worked for our P r o hts p an S 

did very well. We owed so much to Herbert s 

ever cheerful industry and readiness, that I otten 

wondered how I had conceived that old idea ot 

his inaptitude, until 1 was one day enlightened 

by the reflection, that perhaps the inaptitude had 

never been in him at all, but had bien in me. 
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CONCLUSION’ 


For eleven > ears I had nor seen Joe or Biddv 
jAith my bodily eyes—though thev had been 
before my fancy in the East-when, upon an 
gening in December, an hour or two after dark 
1 laid my hand softly on the latch of the old 
kitchen ooor. 1 touched it so softly that it was 
not heard, and looked in unseen. There, smok¬ 
ing his pipe in the old place by the kitchen hre- 
hght, as hale and as strong as ever, though a 
it tie gray, sat Joe; and there fenced into the 
corner with Joe s leg, and sitting on mv own 
little stool looking at the fire, was—I again ! 


We gi\ him the name of Pip for vour sake, 
dear eld chap." said Joe delighted, when I took 
another stool bv the child's side (buz I did not 
rumple his hair), and we hoped he might 
grow* a little bit like vou, and we think 
he do." 


I thought so too, and 1 took him out for a 
walk next morning, and we talked immensely, 
understanding one another to perfection. And I 
took him down to the churchyard, and set him 
on a certain tombstone there, and he showed me 
from that elevation which stone w r as sacred to 
the memory of Phillip, late of his Parish, and 
Also Gecrgiana, W 7 ife of the Above. 
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“Biddv/’ said 1. when I talkc-u. 


with her 

alter dTnmr.' as" her lithe girl lay sle.ru- in her 
Jap. “you must give Pip to me. one oi tnc- 
or lend him. at all events. 

“No, no/' said Biddy uenclv. “You mu>t 
marrv." 

“So Herbert and Clara saw rut 1 don t u.u.k 
I shall". Biddv. 1 have so settled down in th.eir 
home, that it’s not at all likely, i am a.ruo 
quite an old tacheloi. 

Bidd\ looked down at her child, and put n> 
httlc hand to her lips, and then put the^goou 
matronly hand with which she had touened it 
into mine. There was something in the -Jetton 
and in the light pressure ct Bicdw s aed.ing- 
ring, that had a very pretty eloquence m it. 

“Dear Pip." said Biddw ’You are sure you 
don't fret for her ? 

"Oh nc-1 think not, Bidd w 


"Tell me, as an old friend. Have \ ou 
quite forgotten her? 

i v 

“My dear Biddw I have forgotten nothing 
in my life that ever had a foremost p'ace there, 
and little that ever had any place there. Bui 
that poor dream, as I once used to call it. has 
all gone bv, Biddw all gone b\ . 

e 

Nevertheless. I knew while I said those 
words, that I secret!}' intended to revisit the 
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site or the old house that evening, alone tor 
her bake, Tes, even so. Esteila’s sake. 

I had heard of her as leading a most un- 
happ^ ;ife, and as being separated from her 
husnand, who haa used her with great cruelty. 
a no who had become quite renowned as a com¬ 
pound of pride, avarice, brutality, and mean¬ 
ness. And I had heard or the death of her 
hushana, ixom an accident consequent on his 
ill-treatment of a horse. This release had 
befallen her some two years before ; for anv- 
thing I knew, she was married again. 

The early dinner-hour at Joe’s left me 
abundance of time, without hurrving mv talk 
with Biddy, to walk over to the old spot before 
dark. But, what with loitering on the wav to 
look at old objects and to think of old times, 
the day had quite declined when I came to the 
place. 

There was no house now, no brewerv, no 
building whatever left, but the wail of the old 
garden. The cleared space had been enclosed 
with a rough fence, and, looking over it, I saw 
that some of the old ivy had struck root anew 
and was growing green on low quiet mounds 
of ruin. A gate in the fence standing ajar, 1 
pushed it open, and went in. 

A cold silverv mist had veiled the after¬ 
noon, and the moon was not yet up to scatter 
it But the stars were shining beyond the 
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mist, and the moon was coming .and the evening 
w as not dark I could trace out where ewry 
part of the old house had been, and where the 
brewerv had been, and where the paws, and 
where the casks. J had done so. and was look- 
in a a ]ong the desolate garden-walk, when I 
beheld a soiitarv figure in it. 


The figure showed itself a ware of me as 
I advanced. 1 " It had been moving towards me, 
but it stood still. As I drew nearer 1 saw 
it to be the figure of a woman. As I drew 
nearer vet, it was about to turn away, when 
it stopped, and let me come up witn it. lnen 
it faltered as if much surprised, and uttered 
mv name, and J cried out. 

“Estella ! ” 

“] am greatly changed. I wonder you 
know me.” 

The freshness of her beauty was indeed 
gone, but its indescribable charm remained. 
The attractions in it I had seen before ; what 
I had never seen before w*as the saddened soften¬ 
ed light of the once proud eyes ; what 1 had 
never felt before was the friendly touch of the 
once insensible hand. 

We sat down on a bench that was near, and 
1 said, “After so many y'ears, strange that w r e 
should thus meet again, Estella, here where^ our 
first meeting was! Do y~ou often come back J . 
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1 have never been here since. 

"Nor I." 

The moon began to rise, and I though: 
ot the placid look at the white ceiling, which 
had passed away. The moon he^an to nw. 
and 1 thought ot the pressure on mv hand 
" hen I had spoken the last words he had heard 
on earth. 

Estella was the next to break the silence 
that.ensued between us. 

"J have very often hoped and intended to 
come back, but have been prevented bv mane 
circumstances. Poor, poor old place'" 

The silvery mist was touched with the first 
ravs of the moonlight, and the same ravs touch¬ 
ed the tears that dropped from her eves. Not 
knowing that J saw them, and setting herself 
to get the better of them, she said quietlv: 

"Were vou wondering, as vou walked 
along, how it came to be left in this condition ?" 

"Yes. EsteJla." 

"The ground belongs to me. It is the only 
possession I have not relinquished. Evervthing 
else had gone from me, little by little, but I 
have kept this. It was the subject ot the onlv 
determined resistance I made in all the wretched 
vears.” 
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“Js it to be built on ? ” 

“At last it is. I came here here to take 
leave of it before its change. And you,” she said 
in a voice of touching interest to a wanderer, 
“you live abroad still ? ” 

“Still. ’’ 

“And do well, I am sure ? ” 

“I work pretty hard for a sufficient living, 
and therefore—Yes, I do well. ” 

“I have often thought of you,” said EstelJa. 

“Have you ? ” 

Of late, very often. There was a long 
hard time when I kept far from me the 
remembrance of what I had thrown away when 
I was quite ignorant of its worth. But, since 
my duty has not been incompatible with the 
admission of that remembrance, J have given 
it a place in my heart.” 

You have always held your place in my 
heart,” I answered. 

And we were silent again, until she spoke. 
“I little thought,” said Estella, “that I shouM 
take leave of you in taking leave of this spot. 
J am very glad to do so.” 

Glad to part again, Estella? To me, parting 
is a painful thing. To me, the remembrance 
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c l our last parting has been ever mournful 
and painful.” 

But you said 10 me, returned EsteJia, 
^ V 'E* earnest]}. God bless you. God forgive 
} ou . Ana if you coidd say that to me then. 
} ou will not hesitate to say that to me now— 
i.ow, when suffering has teen stronger than 
ad other teaching, and has taught me to 
understand what your heart used to be. I have 
been bent and broken, but — 1 hope—into a 
better shape. Be as considerate and good to 
me as you were, and tell me we are friends.” 

Vv e are friends, ’ said I, rising and bending 
over her, as she rose from the bench. 

“And will continue friends apart,” said 
Esteha. 

I took her hand in mine, and we went 
out of the ruined pJace; and, as the morning 
mists had nsen long ago when 1 first left the 
forge, so the evening mists were rising now, 
and in aJl the broad expanse of tranquil light 
they showed to me, I saw no shadow of 
another parting from her. 


*• *i 



NOTES 


Page. 

3. Wittles— Food, properly victuls. 

5. Mincemeat. —A mixture of raisins, cursants, 
and other ingredients, eaten in England at 
Christmas time. 

7. Warmint. —Creature, for vermin, a mock 

term of abose. 

8. “ By hand”—Under her personal charge (with 

an aliusion aho to corpora! pi nishment. 

8. Hercules.— A Greek hero of extraordinary 
strength and valour. 

q. Reaping.— Sweeping as though she were cut¬ 
ting corn. 

12. Cocked and levelled.— Held ready to fire. 

16. Drafted off.— Sent away. 

18. Cribbed and barred and moored.— Confined 
and anchored. 

iS. Noah’s Ark. — The ship on which Noah and his 
family were saved, in the storv o f the Flood. 

20. Purblind. —Short-sighted. 

22. Lor-a-mussy me. — Lord have mercy on me. 

22. Mooncalf. — A born fool 

23. Ablutions. — Act of washing. 

23. Penitent. — Repentant sinner. 

26. Beggar-my-neighbour. — A card game. 

26. Labouring boy. — A common worker, (boy) 

27. Bjewery. — A place w here beer is brewed 

32 . y Ivofcton terms. — Unfriendly. 

33. Distraught. — Agitated, disturbed. 

36. sanguinary. — Bloody. 

38. Went on Rampage. —Became \ iolently excit¬ 
ed, began to scold and storm. 

40. Calculated to lead to larks.—Likely to be 
pleasant ; lark is slang for joke,’ ‘tun.’ 

Argumentative.—Long-winded, differing. 
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Pa.se. 

43- Remonstrances.—Reproofs 

45- Indentures.—Legal documents. 

4>. Scaffold.— Place ot execution. 

Preliminaries.—Introductory arrangements. 

4t. E.egant saloon.—Handsomely tumished apart¬ 
ment 

4 "- Temple of .State. —A place where religious 
ofhcialrites were performed. 

4 '. Preposterous.—Foolish. 

47. Slouching.—\\ a Iking or standing in a loose 
ungainly manner. A slouch-hat is one with 
a bent brim. 

40. Parentheticasl interruptions.— i.e., the re¬ 
marks printed within brackets. 

5 i- Intellectual evening.—The dramatic recital 

mentioned on p. 50. 

65. Acquiesced.— Agreed. 

66. Affianced, betrothed, engaged. — Promised 

in marriage. The first two expressions are 
formal and old-fashioned. 

6S. Communicative.— Informative. 

6q. Handel.— A German musical composer ot great 
iame. 

7S. “ Spurious coin of my own make.’’ — Foist 

money that I had made myself. 

78. Knight of romance.—The hero in the fairy 
story. 

Si. Chandelier.— Branching frame woik for lights. 

91. Interment.— Burial. 

03. Mummer} - .— Articles ot ceremony connected 
with the funeral. 

97- By degrees.—Gradually. 

ici Contingent.— Dependent. 

102. Eternity of cloud and wind.— As if the cloud 
and wind would last for ever 
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Gone to pieces.—Wrecked, broken 
Discomfiture.—Defeat. 

Settee.— Generally, a short sofa lor two. 

Brasen.—Hard as brass, unfeeling. 

Credence.— Belief. 

Susceptibility.—Sensitiveness. 

Gravity. —Seriousness. 

Spectral. —Ghostly. 

Resolved into. ... remorse. Melted into one 
teirible look of pity and regiet. 

Tremulous.—Shaking. 

Discurstive.—Scattered, uni elated. 

Unwonted.—Unaccustomed. 

Blighted.—Accursed. 

Bemoan the past.—Lament what has been 
done. 

Presentiment.—Vague feeling. 

Phantom. —Ghostly 

Took upon myself.—Undertook to infoim 
Vivacity.—Liveliness 
Apprised.—Informed. 

Sluice-house.—A house by the side of a flood¬ 
gate. 

Preferred.— 1 Offered. 

Lime-kiln.—A furnace for burning lime-stone 
Struggled ineffectually.—1 ried m vain to 

escape. 

Make short work of you.—Kill you. 
Gunwale.— Upper edge of a boat s side. 

Sunday tune.—Quiet tune, like a hymn. 

The More.— A small island at the mouth of the 
River Thames. 

Shoot out.—Move quickly. 
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White terror.—Terror which made the face 
grow very pale 

Mill-weir. —A dam to raise the eve of the v 0 t,»r 
at a water-mill. 

^ ta ggered.—Moved unsteadily. 

Capsized us. —Overturned our beet 

Doleful.—Sad. 

Melted away.— Disappeared. 

Occasioned. —Caused. 

Memorialise. —Send uo a petiti^r 

Sickened. —Discgusted made sad 

As soon as determine. —As soon a> the 

proper notice had expired. 

Matronly. —Motherly. 

QUESTIONS. 

Justify the title of the novel Great Expecta¬ 
tions. 

Why is “ Great Expectations " considered to be 
one of Dickens' best novels ? 

Who is the Hero of “Great Expectations''? 
Sketch his rise and career. 

W hich chaiacter do you like best in "Great Ex¬ 
pectations ’? Give reasons for your answer. 

Characterise Dickens' humour and pathos. 

Narrate the story of the final capture of the con¬ 
vict, Abel Magwitch. 

Compare the characters of Estella and Biddy. 

Briefly summarise the plot of "Gre^t Expecta¬ 
tions." 

Give some account of soc al conditions in England 
in the time of Charles Dickens. 

Give instances from this novel of Dickens power 
of description. 
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